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By DR. ALONZO &. GAYLOR 


T IS difficult to present early 
in November even an ap- 
proximate statement of the 
wheat position of the world, in 
particular because this year the 
crop has been abnormal to an unusual extent. Nev- 
ertheless, it is possible, with due allowance to be 
made for revisions of crop estimates, to state that 
the wheat position during the present season repre- 
sents a transformation from the position of last season. 
During the past four years the wheat market of the 
world has been for practical purposes a buyer’s mar- 
ket. During the present season the wheat market of 
the world, for practical purposes and up to a certain 
price, is a seller’s market. This transformation has 
been the result of widespread crop failure in the 
northern hemisphere. Disregarding India, the crop of 
which cannot yet be estimated, the United States has 
the only good wheat crop, in quantity and quality, in 
the northern hemisphere. It is difficult in the history 
of the world wheat market to find another time when 
a good crop in one country has brought such large 
returns through price elevation due to poor crops in 
many other countries. 
On the basis of available crop estimates, and giving 
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to the oncoming crops in India and in the southern 
hemisphere the same yields as last year, using rounded 
figures, the world wheat crop, ex Russia, in 1923 was 
about 3,500,000,000 bus, whereas for this year the 
figure is about 3,200,000,000, a loss of 300,000,000 bus. 
The crop of northern Africa was 107,000,000 bus last 
year; the present estimate is 84,000,000. The crop of 
North America was 1,270,000,000 bus last year; the 
estimate for the present year is 1,150,000,000. The 
total crop of Europe, excluding Russia, was last year 
1,260,000,000 bus; the estimate for the present crop is 
1,130,000,000, a loss of 130,000,000 bus. The world 
therefore faces the situation of adapting itself, through 
substitution and restriction, to a reduction in the wheat 
supply of practically 300,000,000 bus. This figure may 
be reduced in the later revisions of crop estimates, or 
may be increased. 

The situation in rye is very important for Europe, 
since Europe north of the Alps consumes rye heavily. 
Russia, Europe, and North America are the only com- 
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mercial producers of rye. Last 
year’s European crop of rye, ex 
Russia, was 826,000,000 bus. This 
year the crop is estimated at 705,- 
000,000, a loss of 121,000,000 bus. 
The North American crop of rye was given last 
year as 86,000,000 bus, and is estimated this year at 
78,000,000. 

If now we add the figures for wheat and rye for 
Europe, we find that last year Europe, ex Russia, had 
a bread grain crop of 2,086,000,000 bus, while the esti- 
mates for this year are only 1,834,000,000, a loss of 
some 252,000,000 bus. 

In order to measure the wheat imports of Europe, 
one must use the official import figures of the Euro- 
pean countries rather than the export figures of the 
exporting countries. This is true for technical sta- 
tistical reasons, on account of duplication. The actual 
net imports of Europe, ex Russia, during the last crop 
year were apparently 550,000,000 bus. Since the im- 
ports of countries outside of Europe were roughly 
150,000,000 bus, the actual imports of the world during 
the last season were something like 700,000,000 bus. 

Last year Europe imported approximately 550,000,- 
000 bus wheat and 80,000,000 of rye. Adding the net 
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imports and the crops, the bread grain supply of 
Europe, ex Russia, was last year 2,716,000,000 bus. 
If during the present season Europe were to endeavor 
to secure the same supply, she would need to import 
882,000,000 bus wheat and rye. Last year’s imports 
of bread grain stand as the record. Europe cannot 
secure during the present season 882,000,000 bus bread 
grains, for two reasons: this figure exceeds the ex- 
portable surpluses of the world, and Europe needs to 
safeguard her purchasing power by practicing substi- 
tutions. 

If Europe were this season to import 550,000,000 
bus wheat and 50,000,000 bus rye (which seems the 
maximum available figure for exportable rye), she 
would have during the coming season 2,435,000,000 bus 
bread grain, or 281,000,000 bus less than last year. 
Viewing Europe as a unit, the Continent asks herself 
three questions: 

Can she secure the same. imports of bread grain 
as last year? 

Could she secure somewhat more than last year 
and, if so, at what price? 

What adaptations and substitutions are available 
to enable her to maintain an acceptable food supply 
for her population at the lowest cost in imports and 
in domestic prices? 

The crop of Europe is not only short, it is poor. 
The weather was unfavorable and the harvest delayed. 
An abnormally large proportion of the bread grain 
crop was harvested in a wet condition. October has 
been favorable for drying the grain, and there has 
presumably been some improvement in the condition. 
Nevertheless, there is more unmillable wheat and rye 
this year than last. Such unmillable grain would nat- 
urally be fed to animals or used for fabrication of 
alcohol. But with high prices and lower standards of 
flour, the peasants may be expected to market as much 
of the low grade wheat and rye as possible. How 
much wheat and rye they are able to market will de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon the crops of pota- 
toes and fodder roots. 

The potato is the shock absorber of the food sup- 
ply of Europe north of the Alps. The crops of sugar 
beets, fodder roots, and potatoes are reported as high 
in raw weight. The sugar content of the sugar beets 
is understood to be below the normal. The quality, 
especially the keeping quality, of the potatoes is not 
yet definitely established. If the potato crop is large 
and of good keeping quality, both the country and the 
city, but particularly the country districts, may be 
expected to substitute potatoes for bread grains. This 
will lead to maximum marketing of bread grains from 
the farms and lower requirements of import bread 
grains for use in the cities. Just how effective this 
substitution may be, however, will not appear definitely 
until about April. The crux of the bread grain situa- 
tion of Europe will really not be defined until Europe 
in the spring faces the problem of carrying her popu- 
lation to the next harvest. 

Under the present circumstances of shortage in 
bread grains, Europe may be expected to revert ex- 
tensively to higher extraction in milling,—that is, to 
gray flour. Higher extraction in milling wheat has 
been obligatory in France for over a year, together 
with the compulsory addition of a stretching cereal in 
the proportion of 10 per cent. Higher extraction of 
wheat in milling has recently been made obligatory in 
Italy. Throughout Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
countries between Germany and Russia, gray flour has 
to some extent been retained since the war. It would 
not be surprising to see government regulations estab- 
lished in several countries to enforce higher extraction 
in milling. It would not be surprising to see enacted 
regulations for compulsory stretching of wheat with 
other cereals and potato. Potato bread is well under- 
stood in northern Europe, and a 10 per cent addition 
of potato is not found objectionable. Higher extrac- 
tion means more flour and less shorts and bran from 
the unit of bread grain. It means more bread and less 
milk and meat in the food supply. 

Observers in Europe are divided into three groups: 
(1) those who hope that Europe may by adaptation 
and substitution reduce the imports of wheat for the 
coming season to a figure even lower than that of last 
year; (2) those who believe that it ought to be possible 
to get along during the coming season on the same 
imports of wheat as last year; (3) those who fear that 
Europe may be compelled to import considerably 
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larger amounts of wheat than last year, in order to 
safeguard the food supply and promote social security. 
There are many factors involved in this situation, and 
I do not believe any one will be able for several months 
to forecast the outcome, 

Naturally, what Europe imports depends upon avail- 
able surpluses in the exportable countries. Last year 
importing countries outside of Europe imported nearly 
150,000,000 bus wheat, in the form of wheat and flour. 
A relatively large proportion of this wheat went to 
the Orient. A relatively large proportion of these 
imports was taken because the price was low. It is 
difficult to believe that the countries outside of Europe 
that last year imported 150,000,000 bus wheat at a low 
price will during this season import the same amount 
at a considerably higher price. One might venture to 
guess that at the present prices perhaps 110,000,000 
bus would represent the takings of importing countries 
outside of Europe. This represents indirectly, there- 
fore, an alleviation for the European importing situa- 
tion. 

The exportable surplus of the United States, in- 
cluding the old grain in excess of a normal carry-over, 
may be set at 230,000,000 to 250,000,000 bus. The 
exportable surplus of Canada is more difficult to de- 
fine, because of the delayed season and the poor con- 
dition in Saskatchewan and Alberta. An optimistic 
expectation would be for 200,000,000 bus, including the 
old grain in excess of a normal carry-over. A more 
commonly expressed expectation is 180,000,000 bus. 
Thus the North American exportable surplus may be 
estimated as between 410,000,000 minimum and 4450,- 
000,000 maximum bus. We must recall that high prices 
have the effect of increasing the crop in the merchan- 
dising sense, as high prices stimulate marketing from 
farms. 

Europe will probably receive no bread grains from 
Russia. Accepting the statements of the Russian gov- 
ernment in a provisional sense only, enough is known 
to indicate that large sections of the winter wheat area 
of southern Russia have again suffered crop failure. 
Russia again faces grave difficulties in feeding her 
population. She ought not to export any grain. 
Should she undertake to do so for reasons of interna- 
tional trade, such an undertaking would probably prove 
a failure because of the unwillingness of the peasants 
to sell their grain at unremunerative prices in terms of 
goods, such as was the case last year. The loss of 
Russian rye is serious to Germany. 

Normally, northern Africa is a wheat exporter. 
This season she has no wheat to export; indeed, Al- 
geria may need to import a small amount. The failure 
of the Algerian and Russian wheat crops means not 
merely the lack of that much wheat, it also means the 
lack of durum wheat, leaving the United States as the 
sole available source of durum wheat during the pres- 
ent season. 

The oncoming crop in Argentina, of which the acre- 
age is 2 or 3 per cent larger than last year, has 
suffered to some extent from drouth and frost. It 
is now believed that the crop in Argentina and Uruguay 
will fall considerably below the record crop of last 
year. There is still some grain in Argentina. The 
exportable surplus of the Plate region, including the 
old grain, is now believed to be from 130,000,000 to 
150,000,000 bus. Favorable weather would raise this 
figure. Of the quality, of course nothing is yet known. 

The Australian crop, with a 5 per cent increase 
in acreage, has enjoyed favorable weather, and the 
present outlook is for a crop about as large as last 
year. There is still some old grain in Australia, and 
the exportable surplus, on the present crop estimates 
and including the old grain, may be set at 80,000,000 
to 90,000,000 bus. 

The position of India is difficult to estimate. The 
exportable surplus of wheat in India depends upon the 
general rainfall and the crops of millet, rice and 
pulses. Last season India exported less than 20,000,000 
bus wheat. Before the war the exports of wheat from 
India were much larger. During the war the con- 
sumption of wheat was expanded in India as an ex- 
pression of prosperity. Whenever a population has 
once learned to use wheat the people cling to it. Since 
the war it has been more difficult to secure wheat out 
of India than before the war. If India has again a 
normal crop in the spring, possibly, at the present price 
level, 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus wheat might be 
secured from that country. 
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There are numerous other countries of the world 
from which small amounts of wheat may be expected, 
particularly at high prices. These contributions might 
possibly reach the figure of 20,000,000 bus. : 

Adding these minimum and maximum figures, we 
have the following approximate result: minimum ex- 
portable surplus 670,000,000 bus; maximum exportable 
surplus, 750,000,000 bus. These figures are somewhat 
higher than those of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; they are not far from those of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, but considerably }e- 
low the estimates of Sir James Wilson and of Broom- 
hall. 

The situation with rye is much simpler. With Rus- 
sia out of the market, North America is the only 
source of rye. Last year Russia furnished about half 
of the 80,000,000 bus rye imported into Europe. The 
North American crop this year is apparently less than 
80,000,000 bus. There was some old rye remaining on 
Aug. 1. Rye has been rapidly exported and sold for 
export, and the price has at times been relatively 
higher than wheat. It does not seem possible that the 
United States and Canada could furnish more than 
50,000,000 bus during the present season, and this would 
mean scraping the bin clean and reducing domestic 
consumption. Nevertheless, at current rye prices, we 
must expect to see maximum marketing and exporting. 
Europe, with 120,000,000 bus less rye in her own crop 
and imports 30,000,000 bus less than last year, has a 
rye deficit of 150,000,000 bus, most of which must fall 
upon the country districts. 

If one were to assume that Europe were to replace 
the missing 30,000,000 bus of import rye with wheat 
and otherwise import the same wheat as last year, this 
would suggest a figure for European net wheat imports 
during the present season of 580,000,000 bus. Adding 
to this the figure for last season’s imports of countries 
outside of Europe, we reach the figure of 730,000,000 
bus as import requirements. The wheat contained in 
the minimum figure for exportable surplus is not 
enough to cover this. The maximum figure is enough. 
If one regards the higher estimates of exportable sur- 
plus of Sir James Wilson and Broomhall, it is clear 
that, with their higher figures for European require 
ments, there is practically a balance between imports 
and exports. Taking the estimates of different ol)- 
servers in different countries, one finds them on some- 
what different levels, both for requirements and for 
exportable surpluses; but at the different levels one 
finds the figures for demand and for supply fairly 
balanced. At the close of the last crop year, accord 
ing to different observers, the wheat surplus exporting 
countries of the world had a carry-over of from 200,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 bus wheat. At the end of th 
present season, according to the- same observers, thie 
carry-over of wheat of the world will be reduced to 
administrative stocks. 

Europe started this season with light stocks, since 
she had been buying from hand to mouth for several 
years. With anticipated stabilization of budgets, cur- 
rencies, and balances of trade, Europe naturally de- 
sired and expected to replenish her stocks during the 
present season. The short world wheat crop will make 
this difficult or impossible, despite the much improve: 
financial position of Europe generally. 

One point of direct importance in connection with 
the wheat situation of the world lies in the results to 
be expected from the operation of the Dawes Repa- 
ration Plan. One must distinguish, in the study of 
purchasing power, between the amount of imports into 
Europe and the method of securing these imports. 
During the past two years Europe has imported larg 
amounts of wheat; but she has done it, not in an 
orderly manner, but from hand to mouth. With 
stabilization of currencies and balancing of budgets. 
the import trade will naturally revert, be restored, to 
normal methods and processes. Indeed, this restora- 
tion is already in evidence. It is to the advantage of 
every one, importing Europe and exporting surplus 
countries alike, to return to efficient methods of ex- 
change and to cease the wasteful methods of hand-to- 
mouth trade. Europe may import more bread grains, 
or the same amount, or less; but the return to nor- 
malcy in the methods of international trade will rep- 
resent a notable gain for producers everywhere, since 
it will enable contractual and foreseeable relations to 
be established and reduce the spread between the farm 
in exporting countries and the European table. 
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A COMMISSION OF EXPERTS 
HARACTERISTICALLY enough, President Cool- 
idge did not announce the personnel of his special 

committee to inquire into agricultural conditions until 
three days after the presidential election, although the 
list of its members might easily have been used in an 
appeal for votes. It is a commission which will fully 
satisfy the farmer, except perhaps for the political 
extremist who wants legislation to do his work for 
him, and which at the same time will have the full 
confidence of the business interests to which the farm- 
er’s welfare is of vital importance. 

It would have been easy for the President to name 
a committee which, like the Meyer-Mondell combina- 
tion of recent memory, would go through the motions 
of an investigation of farm conditions and accomplish 
nothing. It would have been equally simple for him 
to name a commission of farmer-politicians, whose 
efforts would doubtless have afforded the farmers some 
satisfaction, but who would have been quite unable 
to perform any constructive service because of the 
narrowness of their vision. What he has actually 
done is to appoint a group of agricultural experts 
of the highest standing, men who know farming both 
in practice and as a science, and who at the same time 
understand the absolute dependence of the farmer on 
the commercial processes of orderly marketing. 

The country has grown distrustful of specf&l com- 
missions, believing that they either accomplish nothing 
or make matters definitely worse. President Coolidge, 
however, has demonstrated in almost his first official 
act after election that a commission appointed by him 
is intended for real public service. Its personnel com- 
mands confidence; its members are selected because 
they have expert knowledge. From the new commis- 


sion of agricultural inquiry, headed by Robert D. 


Carey, former governor of Wyoming, and including 
such men as O. E. Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Charles S. Barrett, chairman 
of the National Board of Farm Organizations, Louis 
J. Taber, master of the National Grange, Ralph P. 
Merritt, president of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
R. W. Thatcher, director of the New York Experiment 
Station, W. C. Coffey, dean of the Minnesota College 
of Agriculture, and Fred H. Bixby, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, the country 
may confidently expect a report based on economic 
facts, not on political fancies. 

The selection of such a commission is of special 
significance because President Coolidge will soon ap- 
point a successor to the late Henry C. Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture. His choice in this matter is 
of enormous importance to the farmers, and to all 
forms of industry related to agriculture; the action 
he has already taken indicates that the man he selects 
will be one on whose fairness, knowledge and wide 
vision the whole nation can rely. 





FLOUR AT AUCTION 

T DOUBTLESS will astonish many millers to know 

that, despite the material and widespread improve- 
ment in trade methods, a considerable amount of flour 
is currently reaching eastern market centers on con- 
Ssignment. The shipments obviously are not merely 
occasional lots of distress flour, but are in sufficient 
volume to prove that a certain number of millers have 
no better way of disposing of their product. 

Nothing is so utterly destructive of healthy trade 
as flour on spot without a price on it. It never has 
a friend. Other sellers hate the sight and the thought 
of it, buyers look at it askance and will hazard a bid 
only at so low a price that they could not possibly 
be hurt if they got it. Even the broker intrusted with 
its sale has a secret dislike for his job, and for 
offers with an air which invites sympathy. only 
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way he can profit out of it, aside from his small com- 
mission, is to use the opportunity to make a buyer 
friend by selling him the stuff well under its value. 

That is always the right and privilege of the auc- 
tioneer, and, for all practical purposes, the broker 
intrusted with the disposition or consigned flour serves 
in that capacity for the miller whose goods he hawks. 
Nothing being required of him save to sell the flour, 
he is certain to render this minimum service with the 
least trouble and the greatest dispatch possible. The 
fact that he has his funds tied up in the advance made 
on the shipment is an incentive to clear the transac- 
tion expeditiously, 

Many years ago there was a topical song which 
attained great popularity, partly because of the wit 
in its phrases, partly, no doubt, because of the fine 
barber shop effects which could be produced in its 
last few bars. The words of a verse, or perhaps it 
was the refrain, as nearly as they can be recalled, 
were something like this: 

“IT went into an auction store, I never had been 
in the place before. First I bid on a pair of socks, 
then he asked me how much for the box. Some fellow 
said two dollars, I said three. He dumped out the 
socks and he gave it to me. ‘I sold you the box, not 
the socks,’ said he. And I'll never go there any more.” 

The essential difference between the victim in the 
song and the miller who consigns flour to be sold 
for whom it may concern is that it is the miller who 
gets “the box and not the socks.” Perhaps, after 
all, he should not be found fault with. He is by 
way of contributing his share to the realization of 
“the survival of the fittest.” He will not survive, but 
progress is accomplished only through sacrifice. 





THE FLOUR SALESMEN 
I N THE course of the day’s work, The Northwestern 

Miller receives a great number of applications, in 
person and by letter, from flour salesmen who are 
open for positions. It invites these inquiries, both 
because many millers look to it for aid in finding men 
available for openings in their organizations, and 
because, by thus keeping in touch with both buyers and 
sellers of service, it is possible to assist both. 

In connection with this usually pleasant task, it 
maintains files in which are written down the records, 
good and ill, of several hundred salesmen, those who 
have been salesmen and those who hope to be salesmen, 
—sometimes with too little reason for their expecta- 
tions. The whole forms an interesting mixture, al- 
though it is probably not a fair cross section of the 
industry’s selling staff. There are missing from it the 
names of other hundreds of men who, since they have 
permanently established themselves through proved 
ability, are never open for new positions and, conse- 
quently, are never the subject of inquiry. 

In all of the years that this publication has been 
privileged thus to serve the industry, at no time has 
there been so great a demand for salesmen as now. 
Probably as a result of the new policy of producing 
flour to meet demand rather than to be thrust down 
the throat of the trade at any price, millers are giving 
increased attention to factors of merchandising and 
to intensive development of their fields in preference 
to milling flour for account of whom it may concern 
and trusting to luck to keep solvent. 

What the laboratory has done for the mechanics 
of milling, two or three bad years followed by a 
revived morale and stern need are doing for the science 
of flour salesmanship. The good fellow who previously 
decorated a desk in the mill office is being called upon 
to be less decorative and more practical, or find his 
metier in some other line of effort. The salesman in 
the field is finding that the promise of big things in 
future in defiance of an eight thousand barrel a year 
past will not serve to maintain his acquaintance with 
the gost which walks. 

Mills are made or unmade according as their selling 
is sound. Nothing else which can be done about a 
flour mill can overcome weakness in salesmanship, and 
salesmanship succeeds or fails according as the man 
in the field serves well or ill. No matter how fine the 
mill, how strong the company, how good the flour or 
how capable the direction, it is finally the work of the 
men on the firing line which wins success or decrees 
failure. 

If too much sometimes is demanded of the sales- 
man, it is in unwitting testimony to his value and 
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importance. His is the position in the front line of 
the attack, and upon him falls the duty of being first 
in offense and last in defense. It is to be said for the 
field forces of the industry that, in the greater number 
of cases, they constantly prove true to their trust. 
Those among them who are mere excuse givers, time 
servers and telephone orators at least serve the useful 
purpose of emphasizing the honesty, industry and loy- 
alty of the overwhelming majority. 





ARGENTINE MILLING PROGRESS 
ECENTLY the Argentine government issued a 
comprehensive report covering flour milling activi- 

ties in 1923, with comparative summaries for earlier 
years. The figures provide various interesting bits of 
information, particularly through the averages for 
three-year periods. Flour production in Argentina 
definitely decreased in volume after the war; the 
average total yearly output for 1921-23 was a million 
barrels less than the average figure for 1918-20. This 
was more than accounted for by the decline in flour 
exports, the yearly average showing a decrease of 
nearly 1,600,000 barrels. Flour exports from Argen- 
tina in 1921-23 were considerably less than in any 
previous three-year period for two decades, whereas 
the average wheat export figure had previously been 
exceeded only once, in 1918-20. Obviously, the Argen- 
tine mills find it very difficult to compete with their 
own wheat. 

It is also significant that the apparent domestic 
per capita flour consumption in Argentina fell off 
sharply during the 1918-20 period of high wheat and 
flour prices, and has only just begun to revive. In 
1919, the year of highest wheat prices, it dropped to 
184.8 pounds from a previous average of approxi- 
mately 220; for 1921-23 the average figure was 202.5 
pounds, It.is evident that the high cost of wheat flour 
just after the war led to extensive substitution of 
other food products, and the output of the mills has 
reflected not only the decline in flour exports, due 
largely to the large volume of Argentina’s foreign 
wheat shipments, but also the lessened per capita do- 
mestic demand, due to habits formed in a period of 
high prices. 

For the current year, of course, complete statistics 
are not yet available, but it is evident that Argentina’s 
export flour trade is picking up very rapidly. From 
January 1 to September 18, flour exports were 400,000 
barrels more than for the whole of 1923. Domestic 
flour consumption seems to be slowly recovering its lost 
ground, so that the total output of the Argentine mills 
this year is likely to be larger than in any previous 
year except 1918 and 1919. 

In the past decade the flour exporting nations of 
the northern hemisphere have not felt the competition 
of the Argentine mills very severely. The years when 
Argentine exports reached their peak were marked by 
enormously increased flour exports from the United 
States and Canada as well; when the decline set in, 
Argentina was affected proportionately much more 
than the northern countries. Now, however, it begins 
to look as though the Argentine flour mills were 
securing a solid foothold abroad, and gradually estab- 
lishing themselves in a position where their products 
will provide real competition for the other exporting 
nations to meet. 


UNINSURED FLOUR RISKS 

HE attention of The Northwestern Miller is direct- 

ed to the fact that many millers are regularly 
exposing themselves to the possibility of substantial 
loss by. fire on shipments of flour to eastern markets 
where the flour is stored in warehouses with the drafts 
still unpaid. This condition is said to be especially 
pronounced at Philadelphia, where large quantities of 
flour are regularly warehoused pending sometimes 
leisurely lifting of the drafts at the bank. 

It is, of course, entirely within each miller’s own 
discretion as to what leeway he is disposed to allow his 
customer in the matter of extended time on documents. 
The matter of insurance safeguard is, however, usually 
regarded as a matter not of discretion but of business 
safety; and, according to the current information, — 
many millers are unwittingly exposing themselves to 
loss through lack of either blanket transit or specific 
insurance against public warehoused flour shipments. 
Heavy railroad warehouse losses are not unusual in 
the history of milling. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Nov. 8 Nov.1 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ...220,545 251,967 300,645 457,895 
Gt. POUL occcess 8,504 8,674 17,420 22,095 
Duluth-Superior 21,200 29,945 30,560 18,385 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 6,200 4,500 6,500 

Wetaie «ccce 256,249 296,786 353,025 504,875 
Outside mills*. .221,379 240,682 228,425 


213,831 
468 566,856 733,300 
200 48,400 37,100 
$00 43,900 562,900 
004 117,680 165,215 
3,000 35,000 35,000 
Kansas City.... 29,977 123,385 118,700 
Kansas Cityt...43 ,754 267,155 355,605 
Omaha ........ 23,665 24,731 22,820 21,015 
St. Joseph ..... 3,336 40,365 37,795 
407 20,795 35,075 


Ag’ gate sprg..477,628 53 
OR, Ee cccces 2 
St. Louist .....- 
Buffalo ........ 
CHICRBO .cccece 





BatMA .cccccese ‘ 

Wichita ....... § a 57,463 38,975 47,680 
Toledo ..csc.ce 2, 5,300 41,800 38,100 
Toledof ...... 115,332 112,169 79,355 80,180 
Indianapolis ... 13,989 14,202 10,965 12,645 
Nashville*® .... ..+-- 110,242 123,835 130,925 


Portland, Oreg. 35.840 30,076 55,390 36,725 
Seattle ........ 18.348 29.725 45.435 39,585 
Tacoma ......- 23,054 14,846 57,350 19,135 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of milis at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 3 Nov. 4 


Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 39 45 53 80 
St. Paul ......cee. 39 40 2 94 
Duluth-Superior .. 57 81 83 60 
Milwaukee ........ 50 52 38 41 
Outside mills* .... 70 69 65 68 
Average spring... 50 55 59 74 
ME. EUS 2. cccccos 56 45 96 74 
Bt. Teoma? ...cccee OF 53 67 68 
BEGED cececcvccce 79 89 70 100 
COORD scerssccee OO 82 88 88 
Kansas City ...... 83 87 81 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 78 79 52 73 
Omaha ...... ssox Oe 90 98 111 
a eee 87 91 85 74 
Baline ....cecvcese 69 68 46 77 
, gL Ee ee 80 87 60 74 
ToleGO .....escece 89 94 87 79 
Toledog ..ccicsves 74 65 71 66 
Indianapolis ...... 70 71 55 63 
Nashville*® ....... oe 76 63 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 48 89 64 
DORRGED. Scesececees OO 56 86 76 
TOORTE cccccccven 40 26 100 34 
WOES ccccceces 70 71 76 75 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





GERMAN MILL MACHINERY 
MAKERS BUSY IN SPAIN 


Barcetona, Spain, Oct. 27.—Ever 
since the stabilization of German cur- 
rency by adoption of the “renten mark,” 
there has been noticed a vigorous re- 
crudescence in Spain of German business 
propaganda by manufacturers of mill- 
ing and baking machinery. There is no 
one who does not realize the great im- 
portance of that branch of German in- 
dustry prior to the war. It was highly 
capitalized, and German machinery had 
a wide and favorable market throughout 
the world. 

Before the war, however, flour mill- 
ing in Spain had not yet reached its 
present active status, and the market 
for flour milling machinery was oaey 
monopolized by Swiss and Englis 
firms. In spite of this competition, and 
of the handicap of considerably higher 
prices, the German manufacturers nev- 
ertheless had succeeded in gaining a 
considerable foothold owing to the ex- 
cellence of their product. The war broke 
down their trade at the very moment 
when the milling machinery market in 
Spain became most lucrative, through in- 
vestment of large capital in numerous 
fine modern plants. 

Now, however, Germany has returned 
to the fray with greater industry than 
ever before. Millers and dealers in this 
country are bombarded with inquiries 
concerning tariffs and business condi- 
tions, and there is a veritable invasion 
of manufacturers’ agents. 

In violent contrast is the situation 
with regard to North America. The 
United States, well known for its ex- 
cellent milling machinery, is not in this 
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field at all. There is not in Spain a sin- 
gle representative, so far as the writer 
knows, of American milling machinery 
manufacturers, though it is true that a 
company making a_ well-known seed 
cleaning machine is active here. 
Feperico Montacup CastTELLANo. 





MILLERS’ CONFERENCE AT OMAHA 

Omana, Nes.— President Anderson 
and Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, will come to Oma- 
ha, Nov. 21, for a conference with mill- 
ers in the Omaha territory. Nebraska 
millers as well as those from Wyoming, 
South Dakota and western Iowa will at- 
tend the conference. A. R. Kinney, of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills, who is 
regional director of the Federation, is 
making all arrangements for the con- 
ference. Not for several years have the 
head officers of the Federation met with 
millers in this territory. At the request 
of Messrs. Anderson and Husband the 
meeting will be in the nature of an 
executive session, and matters of prime 
importance will be discussed in an inti- 
mate way. 

Leicu Lesiie. 





FIRE DESTROYS KENTUCKY MILL 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the destruction by fire of 
the Poole Milling Co.’s mill, granary 
and stable, located about 16 miles south 
of Henderson, Ky., on the Dixie Bee 
highway. The loss to the milling com- 
pany will be about $16,000. Several 
houses were set on fire, but were saved 


by bucket brigades. The fire was start- 
ed by the explosion of a gas tank on 
a motor truck at the mill. 


W. W. Ross. 





POLAND RAISES EXPORT TARIFF 


According to a report from the office 
of the acting commercial attaché at 
Warsaw, there has been a large export 
movement of rye during the past month, 
despite the tariff on grain exports. In 
its efforts to conserve the domestic sup- 
ply, owing to the poor crop forecast, the 
government has raised the export tariff 
on bread grains and flour. 





Merchantable Corn Crop 
Total corn crop and portion estimated to 
be of merchantable quality, as compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture, by years: 


7— Merchantable—, 
Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus 
1924... 2,477,538,000 63.2 1,565,804,000 
1923... 3,054,395,000 80.6 2,461,844,000 
1922... 2,906,000,000 88.3 2,566,016,000 
1921... 3,068,569,000 87.5 2,684,998,000 
1920.... 3,208,584,000 86.9 2,789,720,000 
1919.... 2,811,302,000 87.1 2,448,204,000 
1918... 2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,000 
1917... 3,065,233,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 
1916... 2,566,927,000 84.0 2,169,725,000 
1915... 2,994,793,000 71.1 2,127,965,000 
1914... 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,000 
1913... 2,446,988,000 80.1 1,961,058,000 
1912... 3,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
1911... 2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 
1910... 2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,000 
1909... 2,552,190,000 82.5 2,104,775,000 
1908... 2,668,651,000 88.2 2,353,370,000 
1907... 2,692,320,000 77.7 2,013,208,000 
1996... 2,927,416,000 89.1 2,609,060,000 
1905... 2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462,000 
1904... 2,467,481,000 84.8 2,091,195,000 
1903... 2,244,177,000 76.0 1,706,006,000 
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Si 
Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is firm but inactive, 
buyers rigidly holding off, owing to larve 
flour stocks. Canadian top patents «re 
51s ($8.25 bbl), and exports 49s 94 








($8.05 bbl), net, c.i.f. There are yo 
Australian offers, but the value of ir 
already bought is 44s 6d ($7.20 

c.i.f. Home milled straight run 35 


higher at equal to 46s 6d ($7.52 
c.i.f. Holland reports poor de ; 
with Kansas patents at 23 florins (=s.24 
bbl), considerably out of line with ie 
milled flour. 

C. F. G. Rak 





Grain Futures 





Closing prices of grain futures at g 
option markets, in cents per bu; 
WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas ¢ ity 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. 
ting 143% 150% 140% 
Siceews 147% 152% 144% 
Fecoves 150% 155% 147% 
Brcccee 151% 157% 148% 
GRR 153% 160% 151% ‘ 
 ) rr Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. 
Becccee 135 141% 142% ‘ 
Crccces 137% 143% 144% 
Tie cene 140% 146% 145% 
Bi ccece 142% 148% 149% 
BO. coses 144% 150% 152% 
> ee Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov Nov Dec. Nov. Dee, 
Becseve 154 149% 142 % 
Ss vaves 153% 152% 145% 
Fe 161% 156% 150 
Swcccce 163% 157% 151% 
Dee Holiday 155% 1 
| ee 164 159% Holiday 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit) 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. 
re 107% 111% 99% 1 
rer 107 % 111% 99 5% l 
Feoseces 108% 112% 101% 
Be.ve ees 110% 114% 102% 
BB. 400.04 111% 115% 102% 
Rbewveds Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. M 
Br cseee 50% 55 45% 
Grcccce 51% 56 46% 
Feescce 51% 56% 47% 
Severe 52 57 47% 
BO. ccsv 52% 57% AS 44 
See Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. 1 
ear: 126% 129% 117% 12 
C—O 130% 132% 120% 12 
Tasvcces 132% 134 123% 1 
Bo acece 135% 136% 124% 1. 
BW. cesee 137% 139% 127% 1 
BR veces Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May 
Beecces 249% 258 
Beccnce 255% 264% 
Fe tbeee 255 263% 
Bi cccee 254 261 
BO. wc cee 261% 268% 2 
> Pre rr Holiday 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fut 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. M 
NG, @ sé an wu vseeewsons 12s 2%d 12s 
A ere coseee See O96 128 
WOM. FT ccc cccnicccccece 12s 8d 12s 
EES ee eer lL 12s 
MG GE sin ecsadeen wees 12s 9%d 12s 
A: ee ee eee 12810%d 12s1 





NOVEMBER COTTON REPORT 
The crop reporting board of ¢! 
United States Department of Agric: 
ture estimates that the condition of t!) 
cotton crop on Nov. 1, in per cent 
normal or full yield per acre, was 55 
compared with 54.7 on Oct. 18, 192), 
53.5 on Oct. 1, 1924, 47.8 on Oct. 2. 
1923, and a five-year average conditio! 
of 51 on Sept. 25 and Oct. 25. ; 
This is the first report of conditi: 
and forecast of production published | 
the United States Department of Agr 
culture for the date of Nov. 1, and 
issued in compliance with an act passe: 
by the last session of Congress. 
Judging from reported condition 
probable yields, ginnings, and all othe’ 
known factors as of Nov. 1, the boar 
forecasts a total production of abou' 
12,816,000 bales of 500 lbs gross. Las 
year the production was 10,139,671 bales 
two years ago 9,762,069, three years ag 
7,953,641, and four years ago 13,439,60% 
The average production for the fiv: 
years, 1910-14, was 14,259,231 bales, and 
for 1915-19 the average was 11,461,084. 
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FRANCE CONSIDERS 
REMOVAL OF DUTIES 
ON FOOD PRODUCTS 


It is persistently reported that France 
is giving serious consideration | to the 
removal of all duties on agricultural 
food products. Recent news cables 
have referred to consideration by the 
cabinet, and mail advices tell of confer- 
ences late in October between the food 
ministry and commercial interests. 

France is now under war-time mill- 
ing regulations, and the wheat loaf is 
compelled to carry a 10 per cent rye 
mixture. The price of bread has ad- 
vanced rapidly, and, with all other food- 
stuffs very high in price, the government 
evidently is impressed with the necessity 
for opening the way for admission of 
increased amounts of grain from other 
countries. 

The position of the French millers is 
such that it is regarded as highly prob- 
able that any emergency schedule in 
duties would give preference to wheat 
over flour. 





BRITISH CONSERVATIVES 
WIN NOTABLE VICTORY 


ILonpon, Eno.—The general parlia- 
mentary election has resulted in a great 
victory by the Conservatives, passing the 
most sanguine expectations and having 
no parallel since the year 1906. When 
the Labor party appealed to the elec- 
torate it was under the impression that 
it would be returned in greatly increased 
numbers,, but recent events have re- 
vealed to the British people the national 
and social danger with which they were 
confronted if the Socialists were given 
power to carry out their perilous inno- 
vations and revolutionary policy. That 
the Socialists have a strong hold on the 
country, especially in some of the in- 
dustrial districts, is shown by their poll, 
which on the aggregate was remarkably 
increased in comparison with the pre- 
ceding election, although they have lost 
43 seats. 

The victory has been won by the Con- 
servatives by the splendid rally to the 
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Flour prices are sharply higher, following the sensational advance in wheat, 
and the sudden revival of confidence and business activity following the presi- 
dential election has brought with it a general improvement in domestic flour 
buying. As yet, of course, prices paid by purchasers show a wide range, owing 
to the moderate amount of flour in jobbers’ hands now being disposed of at a 
very comfortable profit. There is not, however, enough of this flour to influ- 
ence the market for any great length of time, and the milling industry now 
seems. likely to reap the reward for not having loaded down its trade with 
flour forced out at lower levels. Buyers do not seem uniformly convinced that 
present wheat prices will remain, but in general the advance has been accepted 
as reflecting actual world conditions, and the rise has encouraged both more 
active buying for prompt shipment and inquiry for later delivery. The range 
of mill quotations on flour is unusually wide, but the average is at least 50c bbl 
over a week ago for patents and straights, and 30c bbl higher for clears. Wheat 
millfeeds are up 50c@$1 ton in the West, but eastern markets are still inac- 
tive, owing to low-priced stocks on hand and the pressure of Canadian feed. 


OUTPUT SLIGHTLY REDUCED 


Owing to the fact that many of the mills did not run on Election Day last 
week, the output for Nov. 2-8 was slightly less than for the preceding week. 
The spring wheat mills reported an output representing 50 per cent of capacity, 
a loss of 5 points; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills 79 
per cent, a 3 point loss, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 
74 per cent, a 9 point gain. The Buffalo output dropped 10 points, to 79 per 
cent. The southeastern soft winter wheat mills continued to produce about 75 
per cent of capacity. In the St. Louis district production increased 5 points, to 
57 per cent. The north Pacific Coast mills reported a gain of 2 points, to 45 
per cent. 


THE WHEAT PRICE ADVANCE 


The outstanding feature of the week’s news is, of course, the sharp advance 
in wheat, due in part to post-election confidence, but still more to conditions 
abroad. Cables from Argentina report continued drouth, with a consequent prob- 
able reduction in the crop, while Australia reports unbroken rains, resulting in 
an excess of moisture which is expected to do considerable damage. As a re- 
sult, Liverpool December wheat went up from 12s 144d on Oct. 31 to 12s 10%d 
on Nov. 11, with May at the close 14d over December. Chicago December 
wheat went up to $1.53% on Nov. 10, a gain of 12c from Oct. 31, while May 
reached $1.60%4. Winnipeg continued to run materially higher than Minneapolis, 
and on Nov. 11 reached $1.61 for the December option, while Minneapolis De- 
cember closed before the holiday at $1.514%. Not in years has the world wheat 
market situation been so favorable to both the farmers and the millers of the 
United States as it is now, and the flour export trade continues to show its in- 
fluence. 












countess Astor has retained her seat at 
Plymouth, and the other women re- 


The Sparger plant will be remodeled. 


Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 


turned are the Duchess of Atholl, Mrs. 


Mr. McLemore, besides being secretary 
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ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES WHEAT SEED 


Brarta, Roumanta, Oct. 16.—The gov- 
ernment has decided to procure 12,500 
tons wheat seed for the districts having 
suffered from the dryness last spring 
and early summer. This seed will be 
distributed through the village co-opera- 
tives, as follows: district of Braila, 3,000 
tons; Cetatea Alba (Akkerman), 1,500; 
Ismail, 1,500; Ialomita, 1,500; Covurlui 
(Galatz), 1,000; Cahul, 1,000; Tighina 
(Bender), 1,000; Constantza, 1,000; Tol- 
cea, 500; Chisinau (Kishinef), 500. 

The seed is to be forwarded mainly 
from western Valachia (Oltenia and 
Teleorman) and from northern and cen- 
tral Moldavia. Whereas in the first 
named region the largest yields are to 
be found, the best grades come from 
Moldavia. 

The price for the best grades, deliv- 
ered at railway station, has varied from 
76,000 to 85,000 lei per truckload of 10 
tons (approximately $41@48 ton, at cur- 
rent rates of exchange). 

Up to the present, 2,000 tons have 
been distributed and sowed, and another 
2,000 tons are on the way. The cause of 
more wheat not yet being distributed 
lies with the railways, which put the 
cars at disposal only with difficulty. The 
4,000 tons are alleged to have been trans- 
ported for the major part by lighters. 

In order to satisfy the demands of 
Bucharest millers the government rail- 
ways have instituted two special trains 
for the transportation of wheat to 
Bucharest. The millers stated that they 
had stored 672 truckloads of wheat in 
the stations of the railway regions of 
Bucharest and Craiova. It turns out 
now that the millers are remiss in mak- 
ing use of these trains, the loadings be- 
ing as follows: Oct. 1, 25 truckloads of 
wheat; Oct. 2, 2; Oct. 3, 3; Oct. 4, 47; 
Oct. 5, 45; Oct. 6, 24; Oct. 7, 16; Oct. 8, 
29. Considering these discrepancies the 
railways threaten to discontinue the two 
special trains in case the millers are not 
willing to use them regularly. 

Mill stores in Bucharest on Oct. 12, 
in tons, were: 

c Flour 


White Black 
Wheat De Luxe bread bread 





Mill— 


poll, which surpasses all records of re-  Philipson and Miss Ellen Wilkinson, na- of the southeastern millers, organized the romp Comereials 2 a +4 a 
cent years, Out of 20,000,000 men and _ tional organizer for the National Union Soft Wheat Millers’ Association in 1923, yarn Olmazu*... 200 50 50 ie 
women with the franchise, 16,016,000 of Distributors and Allied Workers, and and has since been in charge of its ad- Moara Steaua* .. 60 400 30 10 
lis went to the poll, and of these 7,367,000 represents the electors of East Middles-  vertising campaign. He was engaged in Moara Halber- - a a 
voted Conservative, 5,471,000 Labor and borough, Yorkshire. the milling business in Kansas City and = ygoara Herdant.. i120 40 15 20 


2,367,000 Liberal. 

The Conservatives have gained 161 
seats, and their majority stands at over 
200. The House of Commons consists 
of 615 members, and the parties of which 
it is constituted are as follows: Con- 
servatives 403, Liberals 39, Labor-Social- 
ists 151, other parties 7, with 15 results 


C. F. G. Rarxkes. 





J. B. MCLEMORE TO HEAD 
EASTERN TENNESSEE MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 12.—(Special 


Columbia, Tenn., before he took charge 
of the association’s work 14 years ago. 
Harvey E. Yants. 





HAVANA MARKET UNSETTLED 
Havana, Cusa, Nov. 11.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Havana flour market is un- 
settled, with actual prices as follows: 





Moara Decebel .. 10 


40 50 30 
*Not working. tAlso 40 tons rye flour. 


Wuapimir V. MENDL. 





South Africa—Crops 
Grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
as reported by the Quarterly Abstract of 
Union Statistics, by crop years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


still to be announced, The Liberal party Telegram)—J. B. McLemore, secretary Kansas, $8.25@8.90; Minnesota, $8.90@ Wiest Goon Cite River 
has been most drastically reduced, for Southeastern Millers’ Association, with 9.95; Texas, $7.80@8.20; Canada, $8.75 1923-24. .... 9 .... 5.000 1,000 
in the last Parliament it held 158 seats headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has re- @9.25. Luis MENENDEz BLANCo. 1988-38. $087 33,070 5,000 1,000 
and without its support the Labor gov- signed to become president of the mill- 1980-81. 8419 47.669 sore vane 
ernment could not have held office. ing companies operated by the George L. COMMISSION DISMISSES CHARGE 1919-20. 7.323 44,808 7,519 1,720 
Bi ini arter interests in eastern Tennessee. i 7 1918-19. 8,338 41,291 9,520 1,623 
rhe opinion generally put forward og ee eee m..' May, of hag ear the —— 3937.18, 20380 tr hats 2 
was that in this election the issue was a e resignation hé rade Commission issued a comp aint 1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1/000 
clear and straight fight between con- of the association this week, to become against the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
servatism and socialism, and in many effective as soon as a successor can be Mich., charging that it was using “unfair 1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
: : “ge i McI d that Posies 7: -P epalag 1913-14. 6,034 *30,000  *9,000 1,350 
constituencies the Liberals stood down found. -Mr. McLemore announce at methods of competition” and “acting in 4939-13" *6'000 *30'000 + *9'000 #1300 
no dissatisfaction existed either on his unlawful restraint of trade” in the dis- 1911-12. 6.034 30,830 9,661 1,274 


so as to give the Conservatives a chance 
to win the seat. The leader of the Lib- 
eral party, Mr. Asquith, was defeated 


part or on the part of the members of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 


tribution of Larro-Feed. Upon receipt 
of the complaint, the milling company 


*Estimates based on the 19i1 census. 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 


at Paisley by a Labor-Socialist, and but that he felt the new position would offered to place before the commission a Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
general regret is expressed, but he has give him greater opportunities for effec- full record of all its business transac- 1928-24.... -.. +++. gee ae 
ns announced that he has no intention of — tive work. tions, contracts, agency agreements and 399) 99°" "" 376 pins 635 87 
' retiring from political life. Women can- George L. Carter owns three mills, correspondence. This offer was ac- 1920-21.... 823 3,815 609 97 
fe didates fared very badly. Out of 41 with a total daily capacity of 1,500 bbls, cepted, a full investigation made, and e+ le 14 err 558 99 
. only four have been returned, three Con- the Sparger Mill Co., Bristol, Va., Twin the commission has voluntarily dismissed 4 9;7-33°'"' 995 3°300 267 = 
“ servatives and one Labor. The Vis- City Mill Co. Bristol, Tenn., and the the complaint. 1916-17.... 755 3,150 250 57 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
| Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 11. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
/ quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


iT Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
IE I 6 vn 5 nb 04's 0p 50 008.05 .608%8 $7.95@ 8.50 $8.15@ 9.00 $....@.... $7.70@ 8.10 $8.10@ 8.60 $8.40@ 8.65 $8.60@ 8.90 $9.10@ 9.60 $8.75@ 9.00 $8.50@ 9.00 
4 SPT GUeee POCEME 2... cece ceccesscces 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.60 er, Ith 7.35@ 17.75 7.70@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.50 8.30@ 9.15 8.50@ 8.75 cece cece 
BPTER BENE MONE i ecccsccscccceccsrseeeedee 6.50@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.90 wer, Sere 6.50@ 6.90 7.25@ 7.60 coor Qeecee cup OP cece 7.35@ 8.15 coe Qecee eee cbse 
” Hard winter short patent .............++++- 7.45@ 7.75 et Boer 7.65@ 8.40 7.30@ 7.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.50 8.20@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.75 
/ FIGPG WHOOP WEOMEE 6 occ wi ccccccscouscese 6.80@ 7.10 co@ee 6.75@ 7.30 6.65@ 7.00 7.35@ 7.95 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 ccce@occe 7.90@ 8.20 Tir. ere 
1e ee Ore 6.00@ 6.40 oo@as 6.15@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.30 coco Qos coo@eocee o@ ccoe ++@.... co@eces ae ee 
dip Soft winter short patent .............ssse0. 7.55@ 8.15 wooeMevecs --@. 7.40@ 7.75 oces@case 7.90@ 8.15 coce@ oc. 7.75@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.25 8.75@ 8.90 
u i ios bn 6 0069.09 Sime OON-60% 6.90@ 7.40 oncetcese --@. 6.75@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.65 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.00@ 7.50 7.256@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.65 
is DOES EE ED noes ccsaceccsscusscove 6.20@ 6.50 cco @ee ts --@.. 6.20@ 6.50 cvcedMeces coceQocee SS Pee oeccse --@. 6.00@ 6.50 
es Se NS See 64.5 bse siveosensegeeee 7.00@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.30 --@... coe Deeve 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.40@ 17.65 7.10@ 7.35 cooe@Moces --@ 
rial See EN ncn tacccecedoacestacses 6.65@ 7.00 5.45@ 5.50 co@ucce 0 Dees ccoe@occe 6.00@ 6.25 coee@® ccce 6.80@ 7.00 coce@eoese --@. 
} Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ve Dt tei ceccetihiess 9’s) ccacteeese 46078) oee+@.... (498) Pe coc ce @ cece er PT 
San Francisco... 8.65@8.75 8.00 @8.60 8.00@8.70 8.00@8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@8.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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CORN FOR MARKET 
MAKES LOW RECORD 


Merchantable Quantity Smallest in 20 Years 
—October Weather Helps a Little— 
Flaxseed Has Record Yield 





The smallest corn crop since 1913 is 
indicated by the Nov. 1 crop estimate 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Not only was the harvest 
substantially below those of the last 
four years, but the merchantable quality 
of this year’s crop is the lowest in 30 
years, with the exception of 1917. 

Preliminary estimates of production 
place the crop at 2,477,538,000 bus, the 
area at 105,604,000 acres, or 1.4 per cent 
more than last year, and the merchant- 
able quality of the crop as 63.2 per cent. 
Thus the merchantable supply this year 
is only 1,565,804,000 bus, the smallest in 
more than 20 years, and 776,000,000 bus 
below the 1914-23 average. 

Corn production averaged 23.5 bus per 
acre this year, compared with 29.2 last 
year and 27.6, the 10-year average. Over 
most of the corn belt, weather during 
October was very favorable for matur- 
ing and drying the crop. Sections that 
were not frosted made material gains 
over earlier expectations, and an_ in- 
crease of about 19,000,000 bus in the 
total crop over last month resulted. The 
favorable weather improved the quality 
of the crop much more than seemed 
probable. Much corn that was frosted 
in Iowa, the largest producing state, and 
other states, had dried out with a mini- 
mum of souring and molding, though 
much of the frosted corn is chaffy, 
shriveled and loose on the cob. 


FLAXSEED MAKES RECORD 


Flaxseed production returned _ this 
year to the high level of the period from 
1902 to 1908, and a total crop of 30,652,- 
000 bus is estimated, passing the record 
crop of 1902 by more than 1,000,000 bus. 


POTATO CROP LARGE 

The white potato crop, estimated at 
454,119,000 bus, is slightly larger than 
the big crops of 1917 and 1922, yields in 
northern states running far above earlier 
expectations because in some regions the 
crop escaped frost and continued grow- 
ing far into October. Per capita pro- 
duction this year is 4.08 bus, compared 
with an average of 3.76 bus during the 
last 20 years. 

There will be an ample supply of good 
potatoes at moderate prices, government 
officials declare, and because of low 
prices in some western states, some good 
potatoes will be fed to live stock. There 
are indications that some of the crop 
may not even be harvested. The aver- 
age yield ran to 121 bus per acre, com- 
pared with 99.1 bus, the 10-year average. 

Drouth in important southern produc- 
ing states greatly reduced the sweet po- 
tato crop, which is estimated at 75,620,- 
000 bus, or about 25,000,000 below the 
average of the last five years, and the 
smallest crop since 1916. 





ARGENTINE CROP OUTLOOK 
REPORTED SATISFACTORY 


According to a cable received by the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attaché Feely, Buenos Aires, the 
general agricultural prospects for Ar- 
gentina are satisfactory. Argentine grain 
exports for October show an_ increase 
over the previous month, and are as fol- 
lows: wheat 7,605,180 bus, corn 24,094,- 
440, oats 8,060,130, wheat flour 157,422 
bbls, and linseed 115,000 tons. 





MARKET FOR RYE IN GERMANY 

German millers and bakers are ex- 
pressing considerable dissatisfaction over 
the prospect of using increased quanti- 
ties of American rye flour during the 
coming season; the domestic rye will be 
of low grade on account of the damage 
done by wet weather, and it is com- 
plained that American rye, particularly 
from the western states, is of a darker 
color and makes a rye flour which is not 
very well liked by the German consumer. 
According to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from American Trade 


Commissioner Douglas Miller, efforts are 
now being made throughout the trade to 
encourage a greater consumption of 
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wheat this year and a corresponding 
lesser demand for rye. It is also report- 
ed that the growing of rye for export 
from South America is to be encouraged, 
in order to provide a regular competitor 
for American rye in the European mar- 
ket. 

The German government estimates the 
present rye crop at 20 per cent under a 
year ago, but many of the trade regard 
this estimate as distinctly optimistic. 
Assuming, however, that it is correct, 
and even assuming a crop of 80 per cent 
of last year’s outturn represents mer- 
chantable grades only, Germany will 
need to import close to 50,000,000 bus 
rye this year. This is practically the 
North American surplus, supposing that 
surplus to consist entirely of fair mill- 
ing quality. 


PACIFIC MILLERS MEET 
PRESIDENT ANDERSON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—A large gather- 
ing of Oregon and Washington millers 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
here Nov. 7, partly to transact regular 
business, it being the monthly meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 





of growers. Oct. 1, the state statistician 
estimated that 28 per cent thus remained, 
and the federal statistician 25 per cent. 

Secretary Prouty estimated that 96 
per cent of the normal wheat acreage 
had been planted by Nov. 1. He be- 
lieved that the increase over last year’s 
acreage would be 10 per cent, provided 
the soil and weather are seasonable. 


HUGE EXTENSION FOR 
GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Improvements are 
to be made on the elevator operated in 
Kansas City by the Grain Marketing 
Co., which will involve an expenditure 
of between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 
The contracts were let last week to the 
John S. Metcalf Co. architects and 
builders, Chicago, and work has already 
started. It will be completed by next 
June. 

The improvements will consist of 20 
miles of additional tracks to provide 
facilities for 500 cars on each side of 
the elevator. Four automatic car dump- 
ers, the only ones in the United States 
outside of Buffalo, will be installed at 
a cost of $250,000. The headhouse will 








grain situation. 


St. Paul. 


day of publication. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER BY RADIO 


S A new feature of its service to the allied bread industries, from the 

wheat field to the consumer, The Northwestern Miller is now broad- 
casting by radio each week a condensed summary of the current market 
reports covering flour, millfeed, flaxseed and its products, and the general 
These reports are sent out every Wednesday at 6:30 p.m., 
central standard time, from WCCO, Gold Medal station, Minneapolis and 
In this way subscribers who want a general summary of the 
flour and feed market news in advance of receiving the weekly issue of 
The Northwestern Miller by mail can secure the information merely by 
tuning in on WCCO for 15 minutes each Wednesday at 6:30. 
has been picked up from coast to coast, and from northern Canada to 
the Gulf, and thus The Northwestern Miller’s summary of the week’s news 
is now available throughout two thirds of the continent on the very 


The station 











but chiefly to meet Sydney Anderson, 
president, and A, P. Husband, secretary, 
of the Millers’ National Federation. The 
purposes of the Federation were ex- 
plained to the millers in detail by these 
officials, who urged nonmember mills to 
join the association. The Chicago offi- 
cials also attended the noon session of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, where they 
spoke briefly on the operations of the 
Federation. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





FRENCH WHEAT PRODUCTION 
APPROACHING CONSUMPTION 


New York, N. Y.—According to fig- 
ures compiled for the Bankers’ Trust 
Co, from the preliminary estimates of 
the Bulletin des Halles, French wheat 
production of 1924 is rapidly filling up 
the gap between yield and consumption. 
Following is a comparison of this year’s 
wheat crops with those of 1923, accord- 
ing to the latest figures received from 
the trust company’s French information 
service: 

-—Metric quintals—, 

1923 1924 
Wrest .ccccccevvccces 75,000,000 81,000,000 
eee rae 9,275,000 9,835,000 

Mr. Queuille, the present minister of 
agriculture, in accordance with the 
French government’s general plans for 
combating the cost of living, is contem- 
plating various measures destined to en- 
courage the growing of wheat. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





SMALL PART OF OKLAHOMA 
WHEAT IN GROWERS’ HANDS 


OxtaHoma Crry, Oxra.—Oklahoma 
railroads moved 26,954 cars wheat, or 
about 33,962,500 bus, during the three 
months ending Sept. 30, according to re- 
ports filed with F. C, Prouty, secretary 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 
In the same period, Oklahoma flour mill- 
ers purchased 2,035,900 bus, making a 
total movement of 36,328,400 bus, or 
about 69% per cent of the estimated 
yield of the year. 

It was unofficially estimated on Nov. 
1 that probably little over 10 per cent 
of the year’s yield remained in the hands 





be enlarged, increasing the total storage 
capacity of the elevator to 6,000,000 bus, 

The unloading capacity of the elevator 
will be 240 cars every eight hours when 
the new work is completed, or three 
times the present capacity. 

The Grain Marketing Co.’s Kansas 
City elevator is owned by the Santa Fe 
Railroad, and it was formerly known as 
Armour Elevator “A.” 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





MILLS MAKE PROGRESS ON 
FLOUR CARRYING CHARGE 


Bulletin No. 350 to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation contains 
the following comment on the subject 
of carrying charge on deferred flour 
shipments: 

“It is gratifying to report that ma- 
terial progress has been made by mills 
in exacting a carrying charge on sales 
booked for delivery beyond 60 days. 
Generally speaking, the rule has been 
adhered to, but there have been some ex- 
ceptions, and if the practice is continued 
it will result in a breakdown of the en- 
tire structure. 

“Millers should bear in mind that a 
carrying charge does not represent any 
additional profit. It is an essential item 
of cost that must be added to the price 
on forward sales if a legitimate price is 
to be secured. 

“Salesmen, sales managers and mill 
executives should therefore have it in- 
delibly impressed upon their minds that 
a carrying charge on sales for delivery 
beyond a 60-day period must in all in- 
stances be included in the price. Let 
us not lose the ground gained. 

“We again call attention to a revi- 
sion in the carrying charges, which now 
are: on flour, one third of one cent (14c) 
per bbl per day; on feed, one cent (Ic) 
per ton per day. 

“The changes can be made by the use 
of a rubber stamp on the Federation 
sales contracts now on hand, and in or- 
dering additional supplies be sure the 
revised carrying charges are incorpo- 
rated. 

“Are you securing a legitimate profit 
on every barrel of flour you sell?” 
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MEXICO INCREASES 
TARIFF ON FLOUR 


Corresponding Decrease Effected in Duty on 
Wheat, Applicable on Oct. 20, Accord. 
ing to Government Decree 





Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 10, (Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Mexican govern- 
ment has decreased the duty on wheat 
from four centavos to three centavos 
per gross kilo, and has increased the 
duty on flour from eight to nine centavos 
per legal kilo. A centavo is an infinitesi- 
mal fraction less than a half cent Ameri- 
can money, 100 centavos being a peso, 
A peso is worth 49.85c in United States 
money. A kilo is 2.2046 lbs. The gross 
used in weighing wheat means that the 
duty is applied on the full weight of the 
shipment, including all covering such as 
barrels and bags. The legal kilo as ap- 
plied to flour means the duty is based on 
the weight of the flour, exclusive of any- 
thing except the inside covering. ; 

Besides the rate of duty mentioned, 
the Mexican customs also will continue 
to assess a surtax amounting to 12 per 
cent of the duty. The surtax is un- 
changed. 

Official notice of the change in duties 
communicated to the Department of 
Commerce by the commercial attach of 
this government at Mexico City reads: 
“The Mexican import duty on wheat has 
been decreased from 0.04 to 0.03 peso 
per gross kilo, and the duty on flour of 
all kinds and fecula not specified in- 
creased from 0.08 to 0.09 peso per leval 
kilo, by a decree effective Oct. 20, 1921.” 

Crartes C. Harr. 


Protection for Mexican Millers 

Commenting upon the new Mexican 
import duties on wheat and flour, the 
Weekly News Bulletin of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico says: 

“The protection of the milling inter- 
ests is obvious. A calculation based on 
the premise that it takes 7 bus and 30 
Ibs, or 270 lbs, of wheat to make a 196)-!h 
bbl of flour, shows a flour yield of 72.4 
per cent from good, clean American 
wheat. 

“One thousand bushels of wheat pay 
by the new duties 916.07 pesos in duties, 
and 72.6 per cent of this as flour would 
pay 1,995.21 pesos, more than double the 
duty when brought in as wheat, which 
gives a comfortable margin to the miller, 
who has the bran and middlings also to 
reimburse him for his work. ‘The effect 
of this will be a resistance on the part 
of the millers to increasing the price o! 
domestic wheat, and a rise in the price 
of flour. The milling interests are bene 
fited at the cost of the farmer, and as 
usual at the cost of the consumer, who, 
like Jones of Birminghamton, ‘pays tl 
freight.’ ” 





GREEK GOVERNMENT ORDER 
SUSPENDS WHEAT IMPORTS 


The ministry of agriculture has_is- 
sued a circular informing interested 
parties that it has ascertained that the 
trade has on hand large stocks of for- 
eign wheat of extra quality. As a result 
it has been decided for the present not 
to purchase any wheat from the United 
States for the necessities of the de 
stroyed districts of Macedonia and other 
Greek provinces, as had been considered 
some days ago. The same circular states 
that the National Bank of Greece has 
undertaken to grant loans to agricul- 
tural associations and to groups ol 
growers unable to purchase wheat for 
the cultivation of their properties. 





CHARGE OF ADULTERATION 
AGAINST AMERICAN FLOUR 


The following is a translation of an 
article which appeared in the Polish 
newspaper Kurjer Paronny, of Oct. 5, 
1924, under the caption, “Adulterated 
American Flour”: 

“It appears that the newly imported 
American flour to Poland which was to 
have stopped the rise in prices of do- 
mestic flour has not only failed to at- 
tain its object, but has proved to be 
adulterated. Tests of the American 
flour’s quality have shown that it con- 
tained various admixtures and is chem- 
ically whitened.” 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
AUSTRALIA’S POOL 


Competition by Private Buyers Reported— 
South African Dumping Duty Reimposed 
—Wheat Chartering Rates Advance 


Mertsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 7.—The 
New South Wales government has de- 
cided to give a guaranty of 3s 4d bu at 
railway sidings for this season’s wheat, 
and $d bu for handling and other 
charges. 

Representatives of the voluntary 
wheat pool state that about half of the 
area under wheat has been guaranteed 
to the pool, and now that finality has 
been reached in respect to the guaranty 
it is expected that the quantity will be 
substantially increased. 

Private buyers are making strenuous 
efforts to capture a big share of the 
produce, and they are freely offering 
5s 3d bu in silos and 5s 444d bagged. 
The pool authorities, on the other hand, 
are stressing the world shortage of 
wheat, forecasting higher prices, and 
urging growers to secure the fullest ad- 
vantage from any hardening of the 
marketing by placing their grain in the 
ool, 
The legislative assembly in Victoria 
has been vigorously discussing the com- 
pulsory wheat pool bill. This measure 
has been severely criticized from some 
quarters, and the country party has in- 
sisted upon certain conditions calculated 
to strengthen the position of the grow- 
ers in relation to the management of 
the pool. It is expected that the bill 
will be passed. by a large majority, but 
there is a possibility that it will be re- 
jected by the legislative council. 

A proposal has been advanced that 
the Victorian government should secure 
sufficient wheat from the coming crop 
for local consumption at a fair price, 
the quantity mentioned being 10,000,000 
bus. With regard to the price to be 
paid, it is suggested that (1) the current 
rate at the time of purchase at the be- 
ginning of the season should be adopted, 
or (2) that the compulsory pool, if 
formed, should be given a rate by way 
of advance, and the average f.o.b. price 
for the whole season should then be 
charged when an adjustment could be 
made. 

For the six years, 1915-21, when the 
previous compulsory pool operated, the 
average price charged locally on 60,000,- 
000 bus wheat was 5s 7.56d bu. The 
present price is 6s 1d for farmers’ lots at 
the principal shipping ports. 

The government of New Zealand, hav- 
ing completed its arrangements for the 
importation of adequate supplies of 
grain to meet the requirements of the 
dominion, has announced that, from No- 
vember, the market will be thrown open 
to the operations of merchants and bro- 
kers. As there is a heavy demand for 
poultry wheat, and in order that sup- 
plies of imported wheat may, if neces- 
sary, be brought in at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, it has been decided to sus- 
pend the duty, other than primage on 
wheat, until Feb. 28. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DUMPING DUTY 


About a fortnight ago the South Af- 
rican government announced that the 
dumping duty on flour would be re- 
duced to 1s ton. This meant a consider- 
able item to both importers and export- 
ers. Australian millers welcomed the 
decision with much satisfaction, and 
looked forward to a substantial in- 
crease in the volume of business with 
the Union. 

A message has now been received from 
Pretoria, however, stating that as the re- 
duction in the dumping duty has not 
resulted in a decrease in the price of 
bread the government has decided to 
restore the duty to 3s 9d ton. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR ADVANCE 


The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Cor- 
poration has fixed the price of wheat to 
the millers for the remainder of the 
year at 6s 6d bu, Melbourne basis, which 
is 3d higher than the September rate. 
Millers, however, consider that, from 
their point of view, the quotation is quite 
reasonable. 

In consequence of the rise in the price 
of wheat the Victorian Mill Owners’ 
Association has increased the quotation 
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for flour 15s, making it £15 12s 6d ton, 
Melbourne. Bran has been reduced 5s 
to £5 5s ton, but pollard still remains 
at £7. 

As a result of the advance on flour it 
is probable that the Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation will put the price of bread up 
Id on the 4-Ib loaf. 


WHEAT SILOS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The bulk handling system is progress- 
ing in New South Wales, but slowly. 
This is shown by the fact that in the 
first year of operation 3.6 per cent of 
the wheat crop went into silos. In 
1921-22 the percentage was 10.1. The 
next year there was an advance to 14.6 
per cent, and last season the figure was 
19.4 per cent. 

The number of plants increased from 
28 in 1920-21, having a capacity of 
5,450,000 bus, to 58 last season, with a 
total capacity of 12,550,000 bus. 

Efforts are being made to promote 
the popularity of the silos, and it has 
been pointed out that a great economy 
results to the farmers from placing 
wheat in them, particularly by reason of 
the fact that the number of bags or 
sacks required is greatly reduced. It 
is predicted that during the coming sea- 
son at least 20,000,000 bus wheat will 
be delivered at the silos, but this is 
probably too high an estimate. 

The New South Wales bulk handling 
system is under the silo control board, 
which consists of two members. A fee 
of 2d bu is charged for receiving, han- 
dling and storing wheat at the terminal 
elevator in Sydney. Last season the 
wheat was allowed to remain in the ter- 
minal elevator until Aug. 31. After that 
date a fee of one eighth of a penny bu 
per week was charged. For receiving, 
storing and delivering into trucks at 
country elevators the charge last season 
was 114d bu. 

The central silo board pays rail freight 
incurred by it in handling the grain, and 
this, together with all fees and other 
charges, is paid by the holder of the 
warrant or scrip upon delivery of the 
wheat from the silo. When wheat is 


taken to the silo the owner receives a 
warrant showing the quantity and qual- 
ity of the grain stored by him, and this 
is a negotiable document. This season 
the silo board has raised the fees %d 
bu, and free storage will be given until 
July 31 next. 

The estimated cost of completing the 
program of 71 sites is approximately 
£2,200,000, and as the storage capacity 
provided will be 15,150,000 bus the esti- 
mated cost of construction will be 2s 
10d bu. The total expenditure on the 
construction of the Sydney terminal, 
which has a capacity of 6,500,000 bus, 
has been £1,675,461, or the equivalent 
of 5s 1d bu. 


TRADE WITH AMERICA 


The latest official reports indicate that 
trade between Australia and the United 
States of America is proceeding on a 
fairly steady price level. It has been a 
cause of much satisfaction to find Amer- 
ican buyers again operating in the Aus- 
tralian wool market. 

The necessity for developing the trade 
relations between the two countries is 
being increasingly recognized through- 
out the commonwealth, and not only are 
the newspapers giving more prominence 
than ever before to doings in America, 
but American citizens who visit Aus- 
tralia, and Australians returning from 
tours of the United States, are all urg- 
ing upon the two governments the de- 
sirableness of facilitating trade and ex- 
tending the knowledge of Australia and 
America. 

Floyd Gibbons, director of foreign 
news service in Europe for the Chicago 
Tribune, has been visiting the common- 
wealth for some weeks, investigating the 
conduct of our railways,—which belong 
to the state,—in view of the bearing 
which the proposed nationalization of 
American railways has upon the presi- 
dential campaign. He strongly advo- 
cates a policy of publicity for Australia 
in America. What he seems to think 
we need locally more than anything else 
is good roads, so as to facilitate the 
marketing of our primary produce. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of fiour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for August are revised to include reports 


These returns 


include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,019 mills reporting in September (20 of which were idle) produced 83 per 


cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
The 1,069 mills reporting in July produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 274.5 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 277 in 
August, 278.4 lbs in July, 279.3 lbs in June, 278.8 lbs in May, 278.7 lbs in April and 
March, 278.8 lbs in February, and 279.8 lbs in January. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.2 lbs per bu of wheat in September, 17.6 Ibs 
in August, 17.7 lbs in July, 18 lbs in June, May, April, March and February, and 
17.8 lbs in January. 

WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production—————,, Daily Per ct. of 





~ 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
TE cvseveses 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
AUBUSE oo cccce 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 58.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924— 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 63.0 
March .....06 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
BGT cccceves 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
DT seceseese 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
SURO cocssccce 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
SUF cvcvccccs 1,066. 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
August ....... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 68.1 
September .... 1,019 47,426,671 10,365,574 816,018,118 641,192 64.7 
STATEMENT FOR 950 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 
ry Average Daily Per cent 
-——Production———, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
August... 43,146,377 9,405,784 754,072,207 275.2 17.5 625,673 55.7 
September 43,671,047 9,480,926 774,110,274 276.4 17.7 625,308 63.2 
October... 49,257,452 10,651,319 880,153,788 277.5 17.9 624,658 63.2 
November 41,975,281 9,058,202 753,730,397 278.0 18.0 625,716 60.3 
December. 36,618,458 7,884,370 657,467,512 278.7 18.0 624,504 50.5 
1924— 
January.. 40,043,238 8,592,003 712,527,931 279.6 17.8 624,077 53.0 
February. 37,528,319 8,080,411 675,153,799 278.7 18.0 621,570 54.2 
March.... 37,344,455 8,040,783 671,697,209 278.7 18.0 621,158 49.8 
April..... 34,424,415 7,417,673 619,904,676 278.5 18.0 624,649 45.7 
May...... 35,323,673 7,603,925 635,801,396 278.7 18.0 619,902 47.2 
June..... 35,125,175 7,547,416 630,128,262 279.2 17.9 624,055 48.4 
July...... 38,095,609 8,210,222 676,167,469 278.4 17.7 620,732 50.9 
August... 43,857,221 9,503,768 770,984,406 276.9 17.6 620,070 58.9 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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With good roads and, consequently, 
more motor traction, he is confident that 
the country would develop amazingly. 


WHEAT CHARTERING 


Satisfactory shipping arrangements 
are reported to have been made by the 
management of the New South Wales 
voluntary wheat pool for the export of 
the new season’s wheat. Fixtures for 
shipping tonnage made to date are on 
the basis of 45s ton, with certain added 
advantages, compared with 47s 6d, the 
present quotation. 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS 


Millers in both South Australia and 
Victoria have recently had numerous in- 
quiries for flour from South Africa, 
Egypt and London. Fair business has 
been transacted with Egypt, and some 
small orders have been booked for South 
Africa. 

Since the beginning of the shipping 
season, Dec. 1, wheat and flour exports 
from Australia, compared with those 
for the corresponding terms in the two 
previous seasons, have been as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Aus,... 19,217,747 16,140,430 26,076,100 
Victoria ..... 24,658,795 9,250,516 13,286,293 
N. S. Wales.. 18,239,945 1,596,173 4,917,884 
W. Australia. 8,344,300 6,929,484 9,187,378 
Queensland.. 810,903 





Totals ..... 71,271,690 33,916,603 53,467,655 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
South Australia ..... 36,963 61,552 68,030 
VIOVOTUE ovccrenncese 111,146 140,354 139,278 
New South Wales ... 81,535 85,897 100,072 
Western Australia... 48,852 46,341 62,873 





WORE ci caxsarn cas 278,496 324,344 350,253 

The latest estimates give the 1923-24 
Australian wheat crop as 125,107,930 bus. 
Allowing 46,800,000 for seed and food 
requirements, there was a surplus for 
export of 78,307,930 bus. On the basis 
of 48 bus wheat to a ton of flour, the 
shipments of both flour and wheat to 
date have been equal to 70,980,305 bus 
wheat. 

Cuartes J. Matriews. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
MILL LOSS $777,317 


The North Dakota state mill and ele- 
vator at Grand Forks, in two years of 
existence, lacking three weeks, has lost 
$777,317.08, exclusive of taxes, according 
to an analysis of figures by the board 
of managers. The deficit is the largest 
yet reported in the various reports and 
audits made of the institution, even 
though it has in the last month or two 
made the best showing since it opened 
for business. During July, August and 
September, according to the report, the 
operating deficit of the mill was $11,- 
094.04, much reduced from the previous 
period, while the fixed charges bring the 
total loss for the period to $74,825.83. 








AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT 


President Coolidge has announced the 
personnel of the commission which he 
proposed, in his speech accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for president, 
should be appointed to inquire into agri- 
cultural conditions with a view to deter- 
mining a program for permanent im- 
provement of the industry through legis- 
lation and otherwise. 

Robert D. Carey, of Careyhurst, Wyo., 
a former. governor of that state, was 
named chairman of the voluntary com- 
mission, which includes seven other farm 
leaders from various sections of the 
country. Additional appointments may 
be made later, it is stated. 

The members announced are: O. E. 
Bradfute, president American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Chicago; Charles S. 
Barrett, chairman National Board of 
Farm Organizations, Union City, Ga; 
Louis J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, Columbus, Ohio; Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt, Fresno, Cal., president Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers; R. W. Thatcher, direc- 
tor of the New York experiment station, 
Geneva, N. Y; W. C. Coffey, dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of 
the experiment station of the University 
of Minnesota, and Fred H. Bixby, presi- 
dent American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, Long Beach, Cal. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HUGE BAKERY COMBINATION 
INCORPORATED IN MARYLAND 





Continental Baking Corporation, With Headquarters in New 
York, Formed to Take Over Stock of Nation- 
Wide Chain of Big Bakeries 


Persistent rumors of a bakery combination of unparalleled proportions, current 
in the trade for some time, appear to have been confirmed by the incorporation in 
Maryland last week of the Continental Baking Corporation. 

Much mystery still surrounds the transaction, but it is understood that the 
combine has been formed to take over a number of large baking companies in vari- 
ous parts of the country, many of them the result of combinations already effected. 

The authorized capital of the Continental company is stated to be $600,000,000. 
This would put the new concern in the class of the country’s largest industrial 
corporations, and undoubtedly would make it the largest baking system in the world. 





ABSORPTION OF TWO 
BIG FIRMS ANNOUNCED 


Bavtimore, Mo.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, a new concern with 
headquarters in New York, was incor- 
porated here on Nov. 6 by E. Harry 
Frost, Douglas H. Rose and Leslie 
Mihm, address given as the Calvert 
Building, Baltimore. The total capitali- 
zation is for 6,000,000 shares, of which 
2,000,000 are preferred stock of $100 par 
value, 2,000,000 class A common of no 
par value, and 2,000,000 class B com- 
mon of no par value. The directors 
named are Frederick G. Weisser, Oscar 
J. Heig, Alexandria W. Jack, Klare 
Mulle and Hortense Wordeman. The 
new concern is said to be the largest 
corporation ever chartered under the 
laws of Maryland. The bonus tax paid 
was $12,700. 

It is announced that the first step in 
the merger was taken on Nov. 8, when 
counsel for the new corporation filed 
with the Maryland state tax commission 
a statement of stock issuance for acquir- 
ing stock of the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration and the American Baking Co. 
This would indicate that the Continental 
Baking Corporation will acquire control 
of these two companies, but counsel 
would neither discuss the action of the 
holding corporation nor give any idea as 
to what other concerns would figure in 
the deal. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


SEVERAL COMPANIES 
INVOLVED IN MERGER 


Tortevo, Ou1o.—Among the firms men- 
tioned as being involved in the big bak- 
ery merger are the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration, the Ward Baking Co., the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., the American Baking 
Co., the Grennan Bakeries, Ine., the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. At Toledo 
there is located the plant of the Hol- 
land Bread Co., which also operates 
plants at Columbus, Dayton and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, all of which were acquired 
some time ago by the United Bakeries 
Corporation. The plant at Toledo was 
recently completed, and represents an 
investment of approximately $750,000. 
Wade Holland, who built up the busi- 
ness, is now a vice president of the 
United Bakeries Corporation. 

W. H. Wicarn. 


BAKERIES ACQUIRED BY 
EXCHANGE OF SHARES 


New York, N. Y.—Formation of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, with an 
authorized capital of $600,000,000, con- 
firms a rumor current for some time of 
the movement for a bakery combine 
reaching from coast to coast. 

A letter written by George G. Barber, 
an officer of the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration, who has assumed the chairman- 
ship of the new company, states that 
stock in the Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration will be exchanged for stock in con- 
cerns acquired. For each share of pre- 
ferred stock of the United Bakeries 
Corporation there will be issued one 
share preferred and one share class B 
common in the new corporation, and 





for one share common stock there will 
be issued one share class A common and 
two shares class B common. 

The letter further states that it is the 
intention of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration to pay regular quarterly divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent per an- 
num on preferred and at the rate of $8 
per share per annum on class A com- 
mon, payment to begin Jan. 1, 1925. 

A letter signed by George B. Smith, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United Bakeries Corporation, urges 
all stockholders in that company to make 
the exchange through the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


CHAIRMAN SEES BRIGHT 
FUTURE FOR COMPANY 


New York, N. Y.—George G. Barber, 
chairman of the board of the newly or- 
ganized Continental Baking Corporation, 
has issued the following statement: 

“The business of baking bread and 
cake looms brightly on the horizon of 
business enterprise. It is classed high in 
the scale of industries in the United 
States, and yet the baking business is in 
its infancy. It is fundamental and 
should be attractive, because about 50 
per cent of all the baked goods con- 
sumed in the United States is still baked 
by the housewife. This presents oppor- 
tunities for increased business. It is a 
cash business, and should suffer no in- 
ventory losses. It will grow in propor- 
tion as it serves the public and as larger 
and better service can be rendered by 
larger business organizations. 

“The Continental Baking Corporation 
has been formed with large capital to 
take advantage of the many wonderful 
opportunities which will result from 
placing many bakeries under one and 
the same management, standardization 
of policy, system, manufacturing proc- 
esses, co-ordination of advertising effort 
and large purchasing power. Many 
large centers are waiting for goods and 
service which a large company such as 
the Continental Baking Corporation can 
and will render, so the company plans 
to engage in the baking business in large 
cities on the North American continent 
located from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“The organization behind the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation has proved 
itself. Its personnel includes many of 
the leading executives in the baking in- 
dustry. The policy of the organization 
will be to ‘build’ men who in turn will 
build bakeries, business and profits. The 
character and effectiveness of the or- 
ganization have attracted individually 
owned companies with the result that 
many profitable purchases are possible. 
Decreased costs, increased sales and in- 
creased profits have followed the sale of 
individually owned bakeries to the larger 
baking companies.” 

Since last September rumors of a big 
merger have been current. Stocks of 
baking companies began an upward trend 
in the market. William Ward, president 
Ward Baking Co., and Julius Fleisch- 
mann, of The Fleischmann Co., issued 
denials of a forthcoming merger. Early 
this month, however, another upward 
stock movement started. Of late, these 
transactions have attracted wide atten- 
tion, and the Ward Baking Co. and the 








United Bakeries Corporation were fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with a 
big merger in the baking field. Besides 
these two well-known concerns, the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and the General 
Baking Co. have also been named. It is 
rumored that Cushman’s Sons, Inc., The 
Fleischmann Co. and the Grennan Co. 
are also interested in the new concern. 
Bruno C. Scumupt. 


NEW ORLEANS TO USE 
LARGE GRAIN CAPACITY 


New Orteans, La.—The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad has agreed to operate its 
Stuyvesant docks elevator D here for the 
account of the board of commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans instead of 
its own account. The Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. agreed to that proposal re- 
cently, and now, with the Illinois Central 
in the agreement, it is said the port’s 
efficiency in handling grain will be in- 
creased greatly. 

Elevators with a capacity of more 
than 3,000,000 bus, which have been idle 
for months, are being returned, through 
this arrangement, to the task of clear- 
ing the millions of tons of grain that are 
coming here by rail and barge for ship- 
ment oversea. 

Most of the grain reaching New Or- 
leans has been assigned to the public 
grain elevator. The capacity of that 
enormous building has been taxed to the 
limit, and the Dock Board has been un- 
able to meet the demands of millers. 
The capacity of the public grain elevator 
is 2,600,000 bus. 

Privately owned elevators are not 
equipped with marine legs for loading 
vessels. The laws do not permit them to 
build such facilities, Hence, while the 
public grain elevator has been jammed 
almost to the brim with grain, other ele- 
vators have been virtually idle. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 








KANSAS CITY MILLING 
SCHOOL TO SUSPEND 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first night 
school of milling ever to be established 
will be abandoned this winter after sev- 
eral years of successful operation, The 
school has been maintained under the 
auspices of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
board of education and the Association 
of Operative Millers. Dissension between 
these two groups is said to be partly re- 
sponsible for the decision to suspend the 
course, although other factors entered 
into it. 

The school has always drawn well, the 
attendance being principally from young 
mill workers in the Kansas City district 
who wished to supplement their practical 
knowledge with some of the theory of 
milling. Superintendents of the larger 
plants in this territory acted as instruc- 
tors, and it was claimed that the course 
allowed students to gain a better insight 
into the workings of a flour mill than 
several months of oiling and sweeping 
alone could. The end of a term was al- 
ways made an “event.” a banquet being 
served, and well-known millowners and 
operators addressing the students. 

Harvey E. Yantts. 





BIG WHEAT AND FLOUR 
MOVEMENT IN OCTOBER 


For the week ending Oct. 11, 1924, 
Broomhall reports a total world wheat 
and flour shipment of 21,240,000 bus, or 
1,424,000 in excess of the previous week- 
ly record established during the week 
ending Dec. 8, 1923, when 19,816,000 bus 
were reported cleared. Prior to that, 
the next largest weekly shipment was 
19,760,000 bus in July, 1920. 

Of the 21,200,000 bus shipped last 
week, North America, largely the United 
States, contributed about 18,100,000, or 
approximately 90 per cent. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce report says: 

“The record shipment of wheat and 
flour during the past week has brought 
afloat stocks up to 51,100,000 bus, or an 
increase of about 8,000,000 over the 
week ending Oct. 4. This increase in 
afloat stocks has had a temporary effect 
upon European demand, in that it ma- 
terially increased near-by supplies, and 
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buyers are in a position to dicker oye, 
prices. The increase is entircly fo, 
European account. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom show an increase oj 
2,100,000 bus over a week ago. Ship. 
ments consigned ‘for orders’ show a 
increase on the week of 1,000,000 bys 
while shipments consigned to the Cop. 
tinent show an increase of 5,000.( 


) Over 
last week. It is clear, therefore, that the 
increased buying has mainly been on the 
Continent, and principally by Germany. 


Holland and Belgium. Total wor|: ship- 


ments for the first 10 weeks of the pres. 
ent season are now about 21,000,.00 bys 
in excess of shipments during th same 


period last year.” 


CUBAN ELECTION CLEARS 
WAY FOR BETTER MARKET 


Havana, Cuna, Nov. 4.—The electoral 
period, which for some weeks a! sorbed 
public attention, creating in conse juence 
a general paralysis iu business, is out of 
the way. It was carried throuz! with 
the greatest correctness and re irity, 
the successful candidate being (eneral 
Machado, Liberal. It is expected that 
the market now will renew its «a-tivity, 
and that conditions in general wil] be- 
come more settled. 

The local flour market has not ¢})inged 





since last week. The importing trade, 
however, is in better condition, a. some 
improvement is noted. Purchases made 
will be sufficient to cover needs 11) to 
December. 

The Canadian market has record a 
decline of fully $1 per sack of 20) lbs 
Since last week, prices have been soing 
down steadily. Some offers are now 
$1.25@1.40 lower. ‘The American ar- 
ket has also experienced a sharp « ne, 


Luis MENENDEZ Bi. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 





Prevailing prices for cream corn il, 
per bbl, in car lots, basis 100’s, to vi rious 
rate basing points, on Nov. 11, w as 
follows: Cairo, IIl., $4.90; St. | suis, 
$4.85; Memphis, Tenn., $5.05; tle 
Rock, Ark., $5.15; Louisiana (gro) |), 
$5.35; New Orleans, $5.40; Kansas ( ity, 
$4.90. 





FIRE DESTROYS HENDERSON 
MILL WITH $40,000 LOSS 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Fire which | i 
time threatened an entire city blo 
Henderson, Ky., on Nov. 8, dest ( 
the City Mills, with a loss estimat 
$40,000. The origin of the fire i 
determined. It began about 1 o’clo 
the morning. Besides the mill, two « r 
buildings were destroyed.  Incluc: 
the loss were 1,500 bus wheat «| t 
similar amount of corn, together h 
400 bbls flour and 900 sacks mixed ted 
The mill was built about 35 years 
and had been operated by several ( 
ent persons until purchased alo 
year ago by Thomas Baskett, « | 
derson County farmer. The pro 
was fully insured. 
W. W. Ri 





Argentina—Flour and Grain Export 


Exports of wheat flour from Argenti! 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1924°... 206 1,328,510 1915...... 1,2 
1923........ 933,386 1914........ 7 
BOBS. . ccccee 1,271,603 1913.......-. 1,39 
|) eee 711,602 1912........ 1,4 
19236... cece 2,015,418 1911........ 1,32 
1919......66 3,674,798 1910........ 1,29 
1918... cece 1,976,184 1909........ 1,3¢ 
1917... .ce.es 1,259,608 1908........ 1,271 
1916........ 1,616,048 1907........ 1,42 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed oO 
og 145,253 126,075 44,757 36,4 
2088... ccc 137,705 113,780 43,274 31,5: 
> Se 137,764 112,002 36,680 19,4 
a 62,512 111,187 53,094 27,1 
BOBO. cccce 184,600 172,538 30,883 28 
ae 119,578 74,804 33,023 22, 
Se 107,510 20,402 15,642 36 
RORT. 000 32,943 28,228 5,607 18 
Bens sevens 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,4 
Bes cence 92,172 173,223 38,658 40 
eae 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,4 
|) ee 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,4 
ere 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,8 
BOER. cccce 83,896 4,928 16,369 
1910 69,142 104,727 23,812 
\y 34,928 
41,558 
30,066 
21,106 





*Jan. 1-Sept. 18. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The response of the trade to the re- 

election of President Coolidge was about 
as expected. The defeat of the radical 
element restored confidence... As soon as 
the results of the election were known, 
the long deferred buying movement set 
in and, for two or three days, spring 
wheat mills made comparatively big 
ales. 
‘ The wheat market closed weak and 
languid Nov. 3, but it opened up with a 
boom Nov. 5, and since then has been 
advancing to new high levels. In the 
seven days ending Nov. 10 wheat ad- 
vanced 174%4,¢ bu and flour 55@70c bbl. 
Flour buyers took advantage of mill of- 
fers that were out, and usually managed 
to get in at the previous day’s level, so 
that bookings were not at the full ad- 
vance. Bakers in particular were in evi- 
dence. Some of the more important ones 
placed orders for their requirements two 
to three months in advance. 

Millers are hopeful that the improved 
buying will be followed by a substantial 
increase in shipping directions. To date, 
directions have not been satisfactory. 
The lack of these is keeping Minneapolis 
mills from operating at the customary 
fall percentage of capacity. 

Some improvement is noted again in 
export inquiry. Several small lots of ex- 
port patents were worked last week, and 
at least one round lot of second clear 
to the United Kingdom. Heavy exports 
of wheat have slowed up the demand for 
flour in the last few weeks, but the out- 
look is again encouraging. The North- 
west this year should benefit because of 
the comparatively poor Canadian crop. 

Mills are oversold on clears of all 
grades. Some of the larger companies 
report that orders on books will absorb 
their production for at least two months. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Nov. 11 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON cccccccoccces $8.15@9.00 $6.00@6.45 
Standard patent ...... 8.00@8.60 56.85@6.00 
Second patent .......- 7.90@8.10 5.60@5.80 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.40@7.60 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.25@6.90 4.75@5.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 4.90@5.65 3.40@3.60 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


The advance in durum wheat last week 
brought in a flood of semolina orders 
from the domestic trade, and bookings 
by millers were the best for some time. 
Buyers who had been hanging back came 
in and anticipated their needs for 60 to 
90 days. Buying was general. Now that 
the political atmosphere has been cleared, 
macaroni manufacturers look forward to 
a period of good business. 

Prices have advanced approximately $1 
bbl. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 45%e 
lb, bulk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 444c, and durum fancy patent 4%c. 
Durum clear is strong and scarce at $5.25 
@540 bbl. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 8 
was $1.30% @1.55%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.28% @1.50%. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
10 at $1.4814@1.60%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.46144@1.55%. 

In the week ending Nov. 8, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 64,165 
bbls durum products, compared with 70,- 
426 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour sales last week were only 
fair, Prices advanced too rapidly and 
consumers bought sparingly, though two 
Minneapolis mills made fair sales Nov. 6. 
Exporters are uninterested at present 
levels, though inquiry would indicate that 
sales might be put through at a slight 
discount. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.25@7.30 bbl 


and pure dark at $5.45@5.50, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,670 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,733 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation Nov. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Lincoln, 
Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
D, E and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Pee, Bob siccsecvs 559,800 220,545 39 
Previous week ... 559,800 251,967 45 
Bee DEO cacceese 561,100 235,615 41 
Two years ago... 560,400 419,115 74 
Three years ago.. 546,000 319,325 58 
Four years ago... 546,000 340,995 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 449,590 82 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 8,914 bbls last week, 
1,428 in the previous week, 2,428 a year 
ago and 2,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from -Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Bley. B68 cccccccs 337,140 229,883 68 
Previous week ... 370,140 249,356 67 
WOOF BHO 2c cccvsce 337,140 197,286 59 
Two years ago... 378,840 261,175 69 
Three years ago.. 421,890 192,065 45 
Four years ago... 414,390 240,200 57 
Five years ago... 388,610 253,265 65 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


Oct. 4. 62 70,815 286,295 257,495 6,105 3,544 


Oct. 11. 62 70,815 269,990 243,814 10,158 2,886 
Oct. 18. 60 69,840 263,642 246,676 6,123 2,568 
Oct. 25. 57 68,090 271,202 229,755 16,471 765 
Nov. 1.. 54 61,690 249,356 223,051 9,082 1,547 
Nov. 8.. 50 56,190 229,853 197,286 3,755 1,029 


WHEAT 


Premiums bid by mill buyers on con- 
tract grade wheat in Minneapolis have 
followed the advance in the options and, 
in a few instances, have been 1@2c high- 
er than a week ago. Demand for the 
choicer mill varieties far exceeds the sup- 
ply. This naturally helps to maintain 
premiums at their comparatively high 
levels. A lot of off grade wheat, how- 
ever, is arriving, for which there is little 
or no demand. Outside inquiry is still 
good. Some is sold daily for eastern 
mill account for lake-and-rail shipment, 
and there will doubtless be a continua- 
tion of this buying until the close of 
navigation on the lakes. No. 1 hard 
spring is quoted 1@2Ic bu over Decem- 
ber, No. 1 dark northern December price 
to 2l1c over, and No. 1 northern lc under 
to 12c over December. : 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
8 was $1.364%4@1.69%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.3444@1.48%. No. 1 dark 
closed Nov. 10 at $1.514%@1.73% and 
No. 1 northern $1.494%6@1.52%%. 

Based on the close, Nov. 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 


- No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 northern $1.34; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 


Montana, No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 8, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 








We. 1 Gar 20:0: 2,702 3,259 972 1,301 
No. 1 northern. .2,508 1,057 232 37 
No. 2 northern.. 890 1,609 250 89 
OGUROTO .crcccocs 4,863 7,895 2,513 4,442 

Totale ..cce: 10,963 13,820 3,967 5,869 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 8, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1924 1928 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...43,379 37,723 42,269 38,689 
BIOIGER. ccc cscs 57,194 15,984 28,736 27,453 
Totals ..... 100,573 63,707 71,005 66,142 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 8, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 10, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.03%@ 
1.0814, $1.05@1.09; No. 3 white oats, 4114 
@45%, 46@464%,c; No. 2 rye, $1.06@ 
1.2434, $1.264%4@1.26%; barley, 60@82c, 
67@83c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in — ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 12 
Nov. 8 Nov. 1 1923 1922 1921 
2 30 


Corn ... 218 32 52 452 
Oats ..22,031 21,326 5,600 14,278 21,776 
Barley.. 1,455 1,371 728 624 1,344 
Rye ....1,383 1,485 7,600 1,600 1,060 
Flaxseed. 208 212 656 77 825 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 2-8, with comparisons: 


o— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wh't, bus.3,741,880 4,862,700 1,995,000 1,433,800 


Flour, bbls 20,780 41,518 238,718 345,815 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 645 5,079 12,132 21,695 
Corn, bus.. 72,600 400,400 66,240 271,360 
Oats, bus..919,080 777,2801,005,360 963,560 
Barley, bus.489,840 460,800 506,300 324,820 
Rye, bus...177,500 178,100 308,040 49,210 
Flaxseed, 

Dus ...0. 641,160 409,360 117,600 50,920 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ilbs*........ $44.25@ 44.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.75@41.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.00@39.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 37.25@37.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 26.00@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 3.25@ 3.30 
Rye flour, white® .......0see00. 7.25@ 7.30 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 5.45@ 5.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.25@ 7.55 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 7.20@ 7.30 

soe @ 2.856 


BROMOG OBtS®® .ccccccecssecsecs 
Linseed oil meal® ...........+++. sone» @44.00 


*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. t¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. | 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
cwt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


NORTHWEST WHEAT CROP 


The Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
from figures obtained from mill man- 
agers throughout Minnesota, Montana 
and North and South Dakota, estimates 
the spring wheat crop in these four states 
at 154,592,000 bus, durum 65,363,000, and 
winter wheat 19,156,000. The govern- 
ment estimates for the four states are 
as follows: spring wheat 158,676,000 bus, 
durum 63,896,000, winter wheat 15,482,- 
000. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS’ MEETING 


A meeting of the Northwest Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Club was held in Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 7, to discuss trade conditions 
and perfect plans for a meeting to be 
held here Nov. 19, which will be ad- 
dressed by Sydney Anderson, — 
Millers’ National Federation. nsider- 
able interest is being worked up for this 
meeting, and a big attendance is ex- 
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pected. It will be held at the new Nic- 
ollet Hotel. 

A good many local millers were present 
at Friday’s meeting. Those from out 
of town included H. C. Garvin, Winona, 
W. S. Weiss and H. M. Meech, Red 
Wing, E. Brostrum, Lake City, Guy W. 
Everett, Waseca, George M. Palmer, 
Mankato, Julius A. Rieck, Springfield, 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis., C. R. 
McClave, Lewistown, Mont., and F. E. 
Hawley, Watertown, S. D. 

BAUSMAN AS EXPORT MANAGER 

The Washburn Crosby Co. announces 
the appointment of R. F. Bausman, New 
York, as manager in charge of all export 
activities of the company. Mr. Bausman 
has for several years served as manager 
of European sales for the same company. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR PROJECT DEFEATED 
At the election last week, the voters of 
Minnesota defeated decisively a proposal 
to amend the state constitution so as to 
permit the state to own and operate ter- 
minal elevators. 
NOTES 

Frank H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis., 
was in Minneapolis last week. 

A group of northwestern rye millers 
met in Minneapolis, Nov. 5, for an in- 
formal discussion of business conditions. 

Henry Kruck, manager of the Kellogg 
elevator at Ortonville, Minn., was fatally 
injured when he fell into a 50-ft grain 
bin. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., North American 
agents for Novadel, was in Minneapolis 
Nov. 9-10. 

E. E. Beckley, formerly head miller 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., is 
planning on starting a feed grinding mill 
in Farmington. 

Fred C. Ropte, manager Kansas City 
plant of the White Satin Sugar Co., was 
in Minneapolis over the week end, at- 
tending a business conference. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 10, as follows: 
sight, $4.62; three-day, $4.61%; 60-day, 
$4.59. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.88. 

Gorman Simonds, vice president Three 
Minute Cereal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
died Nov. 8 of acute indigestion. He 
was formerly editor of Flour and Feed, 
a Milwaukee trade journal. 

George H. Blossom, formerly manager 
of the old milling firm, George C. Chris- 
tian & Co., Minneapolis, but who for 
several years has been residing in Cali- 
fornia, came to Minneapolis last week 
to vote. 

Charles W. Simmons, for 36 years su- 
perintendent for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, died Nov. 6. Mr. Simmons 
was 80 years of age, and had been a 
resident of Minneapolis 42 years. He 
retired seven years ago. His widow and 
one daughter survive. 

E. Craite, of Minneapolis, who owns 
a mill at Rice Lake, Wis., claims to have 
made arrangements with a Minneapolis 
elevator company to grind screenings and 
mix 2,000 tons of feed per month for it. 
He says he will take out the flour ma- 
chinery and install a mixing plant. His 
mill for a while was operated under lease 
by the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. 

George J. Viehman, president Viehman 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, died Nov. 7. He 
was formerly connected with the W. P. 
Devereux Co. and the Atwood-Stone Co., 
but entered business on his own account 
about 14 years ago, dealing principally 
in screenings. Mr. Viehman was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is survived by his wife, one daughter and 
two sons. 

T. Domen, Seattle manager for S. Su- 
zuki & Co., and R. Kogure, engineer at 
their headquarters in Tokyo, Japan, were 
Minneapolis visitors Nov. 5. From here 
they went East. This firm is a large 
buyer of American and Canadian flours. 
It operates a number of factories which 
extract the gluten from the flour for the 
purpose of making a condiment which 
is largely used in Japan. 





A decree has been published authoriz- 
ing an expenditure of 45,650,000 francs 
for the development of the natural re- 
sources of Morocco. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Following the election, flour prices 
have advanced to the high levels of the 
season. Flour buyers, as usual this year, 
backed away when the market ap- 
proached $8 bbl. Mills booked from 50 
to 75 per cent of capacity, generally, a 
few exceeding that range. Most of this 
business came at the start of trading on 
Wednesday, and was the result of the 
sharp advance in Winnipeg on Nov. 4, 
while United States markets were closed. 
The sales, many of them in round lots, 
were made at advances of 10@15c bbl 
over the quotations of the preceding 
Monday. 

As wheat prices and cash wheat pre- 
miums continued to advance later in the 
week, flour values climbed 40@50c over 
the close of the previous week. Neither 
bakers nor jobbers were interested in 
making purchases at the peak. 

Spot requirements of all classes of 
trade are small, and are mostly being 
taken care of by resellers, who can offer 
flour at sharp reductions under quota- 
tions made by mills. The larger bakery 
buyers have enough booked to fill their 
needs until around the first of the year, 
and it is not considered likely that they 
will further increase their holdings until 
the course of prices develops a definite 
trend, or they are forced into the mar- 
ket by absolute necessity. 

Shipping instructions are greatly im- 
proved by the advance in prices. Flour 
is being ordered out rather rapidly, in- 
asmuch as it shows a substantial profit 
to the buyer in most instances. 

Export business is inactive. Reports 
from Germany state that importers there 
bought recently 100 per cent over their 
normal requirements for November and 
December loading, anticipating an import 
duty being placed by the German gov- 
ernment. Other countries are also well 
booked, and show little interest in flour 
at present prices. Last week, Norway 
made inquiry for straights, but at such 
low prices that acceptances were prohib- 
ited. 

One of the features of the export situ- 
ation is the increased supplies of clears 
being offered by southwestern mills. 
Where none were available a few weeks 
ago, even for December shipment, they 
are now being offered rather freely. 
Foreign demand having subsided, prices 
of first clear are weaker, relatively, than 
other grades of flour. Brokers were of- 
fering good first clear in Kansas City 
late last week at $5.75, bulk. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Nov. 8: patent, $7.45@8.20; 
95 per cent, $6.75@7.25; straight, $6.55 
@7.10; first clear, $5.95@6.25; second 
clear, $5.30@5.75; low grade, $4.75@5. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Se Serre 148,500 124,558 83 
Previous week ... 148,500 129,977 87 
WOOP BOO .céccecs 150,900 119,264 79 
Two years ago... 132,900 115,743 87 
Five-year average (same week).... 78 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

BOT. BB cccccses 554,310 435,410 78 
Previous week ... 554,310 441,754 79 
SOBP BBO ccccsece 510,030 329,261 64 
Two years ago... 486,630 333,446 68 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 52,444 bbls last week, 54,660 in the 





previous week, 25,981 a year ago and 
16,602 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business active, 32 fair and 32 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


a RPT eRer ere e cree CTR ree 71 
Oct. B6-NMev. 2 .ccsccess Jeet ewace eres 57 
OR, BOONE pedericersvcescnecensesseser €5 
pg ror eT eT eT Cre re rere err 40 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

eee tee ee 41,289 87 
Previous week .......ce::. 43,336 91 
Te TD 66.6056 50085e20608 Bee 70 
Two years ago ............ 28,808 60 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Nov. 8: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.42@1.55, No. 2 $1.41@1.55, No. 3 
$1.40@1.54, No. 4 $1.40@1.53; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.53@1.59, No. 2 $1.50@1.56, No. 
3 $1.44@1.54, No. 4 $1.40@1.49, 

White corn, No. 2 $1.04, No. 3 $1.03, 
No. 4 $1.02; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.07, 
No. 3 $1.06, No. 4 $1.05; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.01@1.02, No. 3 $1@1.01, No. 4 99c 
@$l. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 8, with comparisons: 

c— Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls 16,575 19,500 148,525 139,750 

Wh’'t, bus, 1,337,850 2,373,300 1,421,550 1,854,900 


Corn, bus.. 78,750 73,750 70,000 77,500 
Oats, bus..141,100 112,200 $1,000 85,500 
Rye, bus... 14,300 8,800 26,400 cece 
Barley, bus 15,000 25,500 36,400 ccevsee 


Bran, tons. 1,800 1,960 4,700 5,900 
Hay, tons.. 8,340 11,436 3,768 3,432 


JOUN C. KOSTER TO EUROPE 


John C. Koster, European export sales 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, ‘left the first of this 
week for New York, from whence he will 
sail, Nov. 15, for Holland, on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam. He will spend about two 
months abroad, calling on the trade of 
his company. 


ANOTHER MONTH’S WHEAT RECORD 


A new record for receipts of wheat 
during October was set last month in 
Kansas City, when 10,671,750 bus were 
received, being 4,316,000 bus in excess 
of those received a year ago, but 983,000 
bus short of the preceding month. The 
large crop and the high prices have 
caused the most intensive marketing in 
the history of the Southwest this year. 
Kansas City has received 65,752,000 bus 
wheat since July 1, compared with 33,- 
619,000 in the same period of 1923. It 
is estimated that about 20 per cent of 
the 1924 crop still remains in farmers’ 
hands. 

NOTES 

W. S. Dennis, of Dennis Bros. Co., 
flour jobbers, Dubuque, Iowa, visited 
Kansas City millers last week. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
spent last week end in Denver, visiting 
his company’s connections. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is vis- 
iting the trade in the East. He will 
return about Thanksgiving. 

J. P. Moreland, Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ager for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, spent last week in the 
home office of the company. 

N. Sowden, vice president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, spent 





Saturday of last week in Kansas City. 
He was on his way to Milwaukee. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is mak- 
ing a fortnight’s visit in the East. Most 
of the time will be spent in New York 
City. 

All existing records for a boatload of 
grain were broken last week, when the 
Tjibesar cleared from Galveston, fexas, 
for Rotterdam with a cargo of 496,000 
bus wheat. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is on 
a business trip to Chicago and other 
middle western markets, and will be 
away about 10 days. 

George D. Haynes has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from Marion B. 
Sharp. Mr. Haynes will enter the grain 
brokerage businesss with Ralph Orth- 
wein. 

The son of Fred E. Goodrich, man- 
ager Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., was seized suddenly with a severe 
attack of appendicitis last week. He 
was operated on immediately, and is now 
recuperating. 


J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., is on a trip to the 
South. He will probably return by way 
of Kansas City, reaching here in time for 
the semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Nov. 18. 


Installation of a corn meal mill for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has been completed. The capacity 
will be 300 bbls daily. The company will 
commence the manufacture of corn 
goods as soon as the new crop becomes 
available. 


R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, visited briefly in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way east for 
a two or three weeks’ trip. He attended 
the weekly luncheon of millers and the 
trading session of local feed jobbers 
while here. 


October: this year was the mildest 
Kansas has experienced in 24 years, and 
has seldom been excelled in the amount 
of sunshine received, according to the 
monthly report of the state weather bu- 
reau. Average rainfall was 1.27 inches, 
.62 below normal. 


Frank V. Potts, formerly representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in 
southern Ohio, has been transferred to 
the home office at Kansas City, where he 
will be in the sales department. Part 
of his time will be spent in merchandis- 
ing of millfeeds. 

W. R. Morris, Washburn Crosby Co., 
is spending this week in New York, 
largely to arrange for living quarters 
preparatory to moving there for a per- 
manent residence. Walter R. Barry, 
sales manager here, will not join the 
company organization in New York un- 
til about the middle of December. 

C. J. Patterson, formerly chemist for 
the United Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has established himself as an “en- 
gineer to the milling and baking trades” 
in Kansas City. He has opened offices 
and a laboratory at Thirty-first and Gill- 
ham Road, and will offer his services to 
both millers and bakers in eliminating 
their technical troubles. 

G. M. Bush, southwestern manager for 
the United States Shipping Board, has 
returned from a _ three weeks’ trip 
through his southern territory, going as 
far as the Gulf. He said that most of 
the larger mills in Texas had made good 
bookings of flour to the West Indian 
trade, and had also shared to some ex- 
tent in the European business. There 
has been no heavy cancellation of 
steamer space at the Gulf, Mr. Bush 
says, although there has been some trans- 
ferred to later months because of the 
inability of mills to deliver flour at the 
seaboard in the time limit of the original 
contract. 


WICHITA 

With the national election out of the 
way and an advancing cash wheat mar- 
ket, local millers report a little better 
condition in general although they be- 
lieve it will be some weeks before sales 
will be back to normal. Most of the 
business has been with the Southwest, as 
the big eastern bakers and dealers are 
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waiting for a break on which to stock up. 
Shipping directions are quiet. 

Export business is still slow, with a 
few orders being booked to Rotterdam, 
Cuba, Jamaica and continental Europe, 

Prices, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City 
Nov. 7: short patent $7.90@8.30 pbj. 


straight, $7.40@7.80; clears, around 
$6.75. 

Receipts of wheat the past week, 329 
cars. Excellent demand from all sources 
for cash wheat, and daily arrivals were 


inadequate to meet requirements. 
Receipts and shipments for October, 





1923 and 1924, were as follows, in 
bushels: 

co Receipts——, -—-S 

1924 1923 

Wheat ...2,893,200 1,126,800 1,53 
COPR .ccece 51,600 123,600 49,2 
Gate cecoser 15,000 58,500 3,000 
Te esssave ee «<x ees 
Barley .... 18,000 44,000 14,4 
MOE ovece tO ey eee eee . 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Se errr 65,700 53,007 80 

Previous week ..... 65,700 57,463 87 

TOGP OHS cecesvecces 64,620 34,168 50 

Two years ago..... 64,620 44,675 69 
NOTES 

About 1,300 members of the Ku:nsas 

Wheat Growers’ Association held a 


three days’ meeting in Wichita, Noy, 
6-8. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip to eastern trade 
territory. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager K«an- 
sas Milling Co., is on a two weeks’ trip 
to Chicago, New York and other cast- 
ern points. 

B. C. Underhill, western represcnta- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., has re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast after 
eral weeks spent in this territory. 

J. L. Collins, western Oklahoma rep- 
resentative of the Red Star Milling (o., 
who has been in a local hospital for the 
past two weeks, has returned to his tcr- 
ritory. 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager lied 
Star Milling Co., has been called to ‘Iu!sa 
on account of the illness of his father, 
who recently underwent a major 0) 
tion there. 

H. Detrick, manager of the Tu 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., vis 
ited the home office Nov. 8, and Kk. G 
Glover, manager of the Memphis (Ter 
branch, was here Friday and Saturda: 

Announcement has been made of th 
marriage of H. E. Stewart, assistant 
sales manager Red Star Milling Co., to 
Miss Mary Wylie, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Nov. 1. Mr. Stewart has been 
with the Red Star Milling Co, about 
month, coming here from the Oklahon 
City Mill & Elevator Co., Oklahoma Cit) 


ATCHISON 

The usual pre-election dullness wa 
followed by sharp advances that ar 
proving a hindrance to further busines: 
Mill bookings this week will averag 
50@60 per cent of capacity. No interest 
is displayed by importing countri: 
Shipping instructions are a little better. 
and this has allowed mills to continu 
their present rate of operation. 

Flour output of Atchison mills, as r 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pct 


bbls act 
BP w0n 00s oo0%003460% 28,850 
Previous week ............ 28,600 


Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Missou 
River rate points, Nov. 8: hard winte: 
short patent $7.20@7.50, first clear $9. 
@5.80; soft wheat patent $8@8.2), 
straights $7.60@7.80, first clear $6@6.30 


OKLAHOMA 

The election period and the slow move 
ment of stocks purchased earlier in the 
fall restricted the flour trade of Okla 
homa mills. Little new domestic business 
is being done, and resales by jobbers are 
absorbing a good part of the current 
demand, particularly in southeastern 
states. Europe has practically withdrawn 
from the market, and buying is also 
lighter in Mexico and Latin American 
Millers are not disposed to 
push export business. ‘ 

Mills of Oklahoma operated about 65 
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r cent of capacity during the first 
week in November, some of the major 
plants falling as low as 50 per cent. 

Flour quotations declined 20c bbl early 
last week, but regained the loss later. 
Soft wheat short patent sold at $8.40, 
straights at $7.70, and clears and low 
grades at $6.50@7.50; hard wheat short 
vatent $8, straights $7.50, and clears and 
low grades $6@7. 

NOTES 

Tate & Son, feed millers, Alpena Pass, 
Ark., have completed a stone mill build- 
ing at a cost of $3,000. 

A building permit has been granted to 
the Kimbell Milling Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, for the erection of a $35,000 grain 
elevator. 

The Paris (Texas) Baking Co., with 
$42,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by P. J. Graves, A. C. Wortham 
and G. W. Wortham. 

T. P. Duncan, general manager Wichi- 
ta Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, is in a hospital at that place, 
undergoing treatment for a minor com- 
plaint. 

A general meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League was held in Oklahoma 
City Nov. 7, the first in several months. 
Business and traffic conditions were dis- 
cussed. 

Charles U. Connellee, formerly general 
manager Plansifter Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, has been appointed state dis- 
tributor for the Vacuette Distributing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A newspaper report. from Roswell, N. 
M., says that Frank Kell and R. S. Allen, 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, and other men 
are members of a new organization that 
will erect a $100,000 cottonseed oil, feed 
and flour mill at Roswell. 

District salesmen of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co. recently held 
a meeting here with the management, 
and were entertained at a_ banquet. 
Those present were C. J. Sawyer and 
Charles E. May, of Arkansas, B. M. 
Hagan, Texas, C. Howse, Louisiana, and 
F. W. Borden, John Jacobs and A. E. 
Humphrey, Oklahoma. 


SALINA 

Flour sales are fair, after slackening 
perceptibly over the election period. 
Shipping instructions are good. Export 
inquiry is at a low ebb, with few sales. 
Wheat movement was slow the first of 
last week when prices were declining, 
but picked up rapidly on the advance. 

Prices, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 
6: fancy short patent, $7.70@8.10; 95 
per cent, $7.55@7.65; straight, $7.40@ 
(Ou. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 30-Mevy. 6 ..rccscccese 32,126 69 
Preceding week .........++ 31,407 68 


NOTES 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., is on a business trip to the 
East. He will also visit Chicago. 

C. M. Brown, district manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., is making a 
three weeks’ business trip through the 
central states. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska mills have been doing a good 
business for several weeks, and prices 
have been well maintained. The mild 
weather, with pasturage holding out 
well, has had the effect of limiting the 
business in feeds, but demand is expect- 
ed to increase as soon as the cold weath- 
er comes. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, said on his return 
to Omaha from a trip out in the state 
and from attending a district confer- 
ence of millers at York: 

“During this week we visited the flour 
mills at York, Minden, Holdrege, Or- 
leans, Naponee and Grand Island. The 
milling industry is enjoying a period of 
prosperity. e mills. have a splendid 
trade on their regular products, and in 
most instances side lines, such as corn 
meal, pancake flour and chick feed, add 
to the profits of the business. 

_ “The truck is used extensively for de- 
livery of goods up to 50 and even 75 
miles, on account of the good roads. 


“There is an abundance of wheat sup- 
plies back on the farms and in the eleva- 
tors. It varies considerably in protein 
content in different localities, but the 
quality of the protein is much better 
than last year. A mill situated in a 
district where the protein is low can 
find wheat within easy reach that will 
bring the gluten strength of the flour 
up to the required standard for bakers 
and householders. 

“The corn crop is good, but local de- 
mand for millfeeds is so heavy that 
some of the mills are unable to supply 
the trade and have to purchase from 
the larger mills. 

“There were 15 of us at the session 
at York. Four Omaha mill men were 
present and gave reports on operating 
and sales conditions, and reports were 
read from several similar group meet- 
ings in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 

“We hope that our millers will make 
a special effort to attend these district 
conferences. It would give us all a 
much higher appreciation of the benefits 
derived from these informal meetings 
where we break bread together and dis- 
cuss the many problems of this recon- 
struction period. 

“Conditions have undergone a _ tre- 
mendous change for the better in the 
milling industry during the past four 
months, and these conferences partake 
of the nature of university instruction— 
a great school—where we can take full 
advantage of the new era to put our in- 
dustry back on a firm basis. No con- 
sideration of the little time that it would 
take you away from your office should 
be allowed to stand in the way. If Ne- 
braska millers will fully acquaint them- 
selves with the new channels of flour 
trade to the central and eastern markets 
and to foreign lands, they will better 
understand how to shape their policies 
in local fields to get more satisfactory 
results,” 

Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

ee. BE: avvecaasss 27,300 23,665 86 
Previous week ..... 27,300 24,731 90 
FEOF GRO cccceccervs 23,100 25,040 108 
Two years ago..... 18,900 16,921 89 

Leicn Leste. 
COLORADO 


Weakness in wheat, together with the 
waiting attitude the election caused buy- 
ers to take, combined to restrict trade 
early last week. Bakers and flour job- 
bers seemed to hold the opinion that 
values would decline after election. 
When this hope did not materialize im- 
mediately, purchasers remained inactive. 
Millers here have long expected that a 
Republican victory at the polls would 
bring a resumption of the upward course 
of wheat and flour prices. 

The principal sales made within the 
last week were accomplished just prior 
to Nov. 4, and on that day. Volume 
was not large. Flour prices at the close 
of last week: best soft wheat patent, 
$7.75@7.85, standard patent $7.25@7.35, 
self-rising flour $8@8.10; best hard win- 
ter wheat patent $7.15@7.25, standard 
patent $6.65@6.75; best hard northern 
spring wheat patent, $7.45@7.55. All 
prices are for flour packed in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 60- 
day shipment. This represents a 20c bbl 
decline on soft wheat values during the 
seven days ending Nov. 5. 





Tunis—Crops 
Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Oats Corn 





RODE. crcccsese 4,409 2,526 1,860 
a cocve Ome - 33,000 2,756 
a .. 8,674 1,837 965 eee 
BGMbcccccccees SGGRD Thien 4,134 354 
eee 5,229 2,756 1,481 110 
Bee escccdvcses. Sue 5,512 3,445 217 
eT 8,451 °10,426 3,817 *300 
See 6,963 8,267 3,996 354 
Tbcesssscece ‘See 4,914 2,067 *390 
Se 11,023 11,482 3,445 *300 
| ere 2,205 3,215 689 *300 
. Saaeerere 5,511 7,266 4,133 Jae 
BUS 66 6600 04% 4,225 3,070 2,067 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
ROBE. cvcrccvses ‘ase 818 113 eee 
): . MPPTE Yer 1,112 1,206 121 
i errr ee 882 734 126 one 
SSS 1,500 1,228 159 50 
Se ccsvensice 1,319 934 149 23 
BEER vs cccccccee 1,408 1,117 127 45 
Pe 1,413 1,197 151 45 


| rere rere 1,310 1,038 124 44 
*Conjectural. 
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ADVERTISING FOR EMPLOYEES 

The live business house today goes 
after employees aggressively. It adver- 
tises—not in the cold, dry want col- 
umns, but with pictures and fair words, 
and with real attractions, to draw good 
employees. For one reason, the most 
difficult problem that many business con- 
cerns have today is that of labor. There 
may be plenty of applicants, but not of 
the quality desired. There may even be 
enough of the right quality, but experi- 
ence shows that they ought to be “sold” 
on coming with the company, so that 
they will stay. Competition exists for 
good labor in many cities, and, therefore, 
modern advertising methods must be 
used to meet the situation. It costs real 
money to “hire and fire”; wise employ- 
ers want permanent, high grade workers. 

It is surprising, how firms get a “repu- 
tation”—good, bad or indifferent—as a 
place to work at, even if wages are high 
and conditions of working attractive. 
The “good will” problem is therefore a 
real one. Every employee has some part, 
even though seemingly insignificant, in 
building and maintaining good will for 
the company. Therefore, the getting and 
the holding of suitable employees, the re- 
tention of their interest and co-operation, 
is important enough to justify a consid- 
erable expenditure of time, thought, 
money and effort.—George Mansfield, in 
The Office Economist. 

se 
ORIGIN OF MACARONI 

The true origin of macaroni is not 
known. Both Italy and China have been 
credited with its discovery. However, 
it is known that wheat was first grown in 
Egypt and China; it was of the hard 
glutinous variety. In China, wheat was 
known as the “divine gift”; from there 
it was introduced into Italy. 

Macaroni was adopted as a national 
food in Italy during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The story of its origin there is 
connected with a mysterious man named 
Cicho, who lived in an attic in Cortellari. 
His servant took him food, but his 
neighbors never saw him. One day 
Jovanelia, an old woman _ neighbor, 
peered through Cicho’s window and saw 
him bending over a parchment, stirring 
something. After watching him for sev- 
eral days she was astonished to see him 
eat the mixture, 

Using the same ingredients she had 
seen Cicho use, the woman prepared the 
mysterious food and ate it. She thought 
it was the most delicious she had ever 
tasted. Through her husband, who was 
helper to the king’s cook, she introduced 
the food to the king’s table. The king 
was delighted with its taste and sent for 
Jovanelia. She told him the recipe came 
to her in her dreams. The king called 
the new dish “macaroni” (from “marca- 
rus,” meaning “divine dish”).—Clipping. 

se 
INTENSIFIED SALES CAMPAIGN 
NECESSARY 

There is very little possibility for the 
introduction of stock feed grinding in 
Palestine, according to a consular re- 
port from Jerusalem. Goats, sheep, 
cows and camels are raised in the open, 
the report says, as is a very large pro- 
portion of the horses and donkeys, and 
this practice, pursued from time im- 
memorial when shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, is expected to continue 
uninfluenced by modern methods. 


Bad 

EMMER AND SPELT 
Emmer and spelt, commonly but 
wrongly called “spelts,” are kinds of 
wheat the kernels of which are not re- 
moved from the chaff in threshing. They 
are used principally as feed for live 
stock, and-have a feeding value about 
equal to oats and somewhat less than 
barley and corn. They are also used for 
making breakfast foods. A description 
of these grains is published in a new 
bulletin just issued by the United States 


Department of Agriculture as Farmers’ 


Bulletin 1429. According to the bulletin 
about 166,000 acres of emmer and spelt 
(mostly emmer) were grown in 1919. 
The leading states in the production of 
emmer are South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and _ Colorado. 
Spelt is grown only on limited acreage, 
mostly in the eastern half of the United 
States. It is not resistant to the differ- 
ent kinds of rust, but in comparative 
tests has been more productive than bar- 
ley and oats in Maryland and Virginia. 
. 

FLOUR MILLING IN FICTION 

Frank Norris, in “The Pit,’ pretty 
thoroughly described the operation of 
wheat marketing, though hardly in tech- 
nical fashion. Novelists do not often 
permit themselves to indulge in techni- 
calities, for the very good reason that 
few readers will submit to them. But 
Zane Grey, who is thoroughly intrenched 
as a best seller, dares to do it. His re- 
cent novel, “The Desert of Wheat,” con- 
tains a long discourse on bunt or stink- 
ing smut. It reads like a Department of 
Agriculture bulletin, or a farm school 
thesis. Thomas Hardy is one of the few 
other novelists who have been so bold 
as this. In one of his books of fiction 
he wrote learnedly of the surgical opera- 
tion that is necessary in the case of farm 
stock which gorges itself on a diet of 
fresh, green food. With these examples 
in mind, will not Sinclair Lewis, or per- 
haps Fannie Hurst, give us a technical 
treatment of flour milling, with emphasis, 
perhaps, upon anchor ice? 

oe 

PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 

“The greatest possibilities for the elim- 
ination of the unnecessary eye hazards 
of industrial occupations lie in educa- 
tion—education of the state as to its 
moral and economic obligations, educa- 
tion of the employer as to the desirability, 
from his own point of view, of supplying 
adequate protection for the eyes of his 
employees, and education of the em- 
ployee, particularly the old-fashioned 
and so-called hard boiled employee, as 
to the necessity of using that protection 
when it is provided.” This is the con- 
clusion of the national committee for the 
prevention of blindness, which has made 
public its findings in a two years’ study 
of the eye hazards in industrial occupa- 
tions which extended into practically 
every industry and every state in the 


Union. 
Bd 


WILD WHEAT 

Wild wheat, says Garet Garrett, in his 
novel, “Satan’s Bushel,” “was a scrawny 
grass. It had to fight. Half its strength 
went out in strife. Then man made a 
bargain with it. If it would devote itself 
to him and multiply with al! its strength 
according to his needs he would guard it 
from its enemies, fix it in security and 
peace, give it a private garden for its 
nuptials. Trusting man, it put aside its 
weapons; and this is now so long ago it 
has probably forgotten how to fight. 
What if man’s protection failed? Would 
it not become a scrawny grass again or, 
more likely, perish altogether? Its life 
is in man’s keeping.” 

cf 

LOOKING FOR HIGH PROTEIN, 
PROBABLY 

Representatives of the office of for- 
eign seed and plant introduction of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture sailed for China recently, to spend 
three years in plant exploration. The 
theory is that there are in China many 
growing things that might be brought 
profitably to America. Interesting 
strains of wheat, barley and other ce- 
reals, for example, are known to exist 
in Manchuria and northern China, 


ad 


Better an honorable pig than a cracked 
rose bottle.—Chinese proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

Sentiment has changed since the na- 
tional election, and considerable more 
interest is being displayed in flour of- 
ferings; in fact, sales were better last 
week than for some time. There has not 
been a rush on the part of buyers to 
cover requirements, but sales have been 
more numerous and for larger amounts. 
Most of the business was done the fore 
part of last week before the sharp ad- 
vance, although there also was a steady 
demand after that, especially if the 
mills did not follow the bulge to the 
full extent. 

A very satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness is passing in spring wheat flour. 
Jobbing, baking and grocery buyers have 
finally come into the market. While the 
bulk of the sales were from 1,000 bbls 
down, there were many bookings of 
2,000 to 3,000 bbls. Purchases were 
mainly for 60- to 90-day shipment. 
Much more business could no doubt have 
been secured if mills had been willing 
to meet buyers’ ideas, but most of 
them stuck to their asking prices. 

Improved business in hard winters was 
also noticeable last week. Although 
round lots were few in number, sales 
of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls were fairly nu- 
merous, mostly of 95 per cent patents. 
It is thought that considerable more 
business is in sight if the market be- 
comes settled. 

Soft winters are picking up slowly, 
and more interest on the part of cracker 
bakers is evident. A few sales of 2,000 
bbls each were reported last week, but 
as a rule bookings ran in_ smaller 
amounts. There is still a wide range in 
prices, Michigan mills being much lower 
than those in Illinois and Missouri. 

There have been scattered sales of 
clears to domestic buyers, but they hesi- 
tate to pay the prevailing prices. Of- 
ferings from the Southwest continue 
scarce, but more northwestern mills 
seem to have clears to sell. Demand, on 
the whole, has been light. 

Rye flour was much more active last 
week, especially before the advance. 
Bakers and jobbers were in the market, 
and sales of 1,000 to 2,500 bbls were re- 
ported. Most of the business, however, 
was in one- to three-car lots and for 
shipment up to 60 days. The local out- 
put totaled 2,000 bbls, the same as dur- 
ing the preceding week. White was 
quoted, Nov. 8, at $6.75@6.95 bbl, jute, 
medium $6.40@6.75, and dark $5.40@ 
5.80. 

There has been little future buying 
of semolinas, but last week there was a 
fair business for early delivery to mac- 
aroni manufacturers. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Nov. 8, at 44%4,@4%c lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 44%,@4%4c; fancy durum 
patent, 4@4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Nov. 8: spring top patent $7.70 
@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.85, 
first clear $6.50@6.90, second clear $5.30 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.75@7.20, 
straight $6.60@6.90, first clear $6@6.40; 
soft winter short patent $7.30@7.90, 
standard patent $6.85@7.40, straight 
$6.70@7.20, first clear $6.20@6.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

ee, BOW caecnssews 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
BOP GOS ccvcccscsse 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat fell off last week, 
totaling 448 cars, against 792 the week 


previous, and 237 a year ago. The mar- 
ket was higher, and premiums kept pace 
with the options. Very little red winter 
wheat is arriving in this market, and 
offerings were readily disposed of to 
local mills. Mills also picked up the 
better grades of hard winters, elevators 
taking the other grades. Spring re- 
ceipts were negligible. A depressing 
feature here is the congestion in eleva- 
tors. It is reported that around 41,000,- 
000 bus grain are in store in public and 
private elevators, much of it being held 
for delivery purposes. Shipping sales 
totaled only 322,000 bus last week. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
6@i7c over December, No. 3 red 4% 
@5c over; No. 1 hard 1@1%c under, 
No. 2 hard 14@2c under, No. 3 hard 
24%4,@Ac under; No. 1 dark northern 6@ 
14c over, No. 2 dark 3@8c over, No. 1 
northern 3@5c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.56 
@1.57 bu, No. 3 red $1.5444@1.55; No. 
1 hard $1.47144@1.48%, No. 2 hard $1.47 
@148, No. 3 hard $1.46@147; No. 1 
dark northern $1.56@1.64, No. 2 dark 
$1.53@1.58, No. 1 northern $1.53@1.55. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn basis was weaker, and de- 
mand was fair at the lower levels, Buy- 
ing, however, was not aggressive. Elev- 
en cars of new corn were received here 
Nov. 7, which sold at a range of 89c@ 
1.05 bu. The lower grades tested around 
27 per cent moisture and the better ones 
about 16% per cent. Sales for shipment 
were 472,000 bus. Receipts totaled 885 
cars, against 699 a year ago. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.08% bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.08, No. 4 mixed $1.07; No. 2 
yellow $1.0944@1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.08% 
@1.09, No. 4 yellow $1.071%4@1.08; No. 2 
white $1.08%@1.08%, No. 3 white 
$1.0714%4@1.08%, No. 4 white $1.07. 

Cash rye was strong, and a good de- 
mand prevailed. Elevators were the 
chief takers, but mills were in the mar- 
ket in a small way. Receipts were 256 
cars, against 43 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.284%4@1.29 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Nov. 8, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 274 222 182 195 
Wheat, bus.... 865 372 697 234 
Corn, DUS...... 1,310 1,329 §21 765 
Gate, BOB. 00.0% 1,500 1,458 1,060 1,130 
ee, BOB... 000 609 51 5 11 
Barley, bus.... 403 218 128 87 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The colder weather and the lower 
prices prevailing a week ago stimulated 
interest in corn goods. Demand picked 
up considerably, and there has been a 
good car lot business. Directions also 
are good. Corn flour was quoted Nov. 8 
at $2.80@2.92% cwt, corn meal $2.80@ 
2.85, cream meal $2.70@2.85, hominy 
$2.85, oatmeal $3.15, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.85 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was in Chicago last 
week, leaving here for Wisconsin. 

Paul M. Marshall and R. W. Goodell, 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
were in Chicago Nov. 6, leaving later for 
eastern markets. 

P. P. Croarkin, Chic flour broker, 
with his family attended the Wisconsin 
and Notre Dame football game on Nov. 
8 at Madison, Wis. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., visited 
this office Nov. 8. He spent the day 
calling on the trade. 

David G. Page, Thomas Page Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, spent several days 


last week with his Chicago representa- 
tives, Wade & Gardner. 

Roy Walker, of the feed department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, will be located at this concern’s 
Chicago office for a few months. 

J. O. Wade, in charge of Wade & 
Gardner’s New York office, spent the 
week end with A. J. Gardner, his part- 
ner and in charge of the Chicago office. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co.. Menom- 
onie, Wis., has made arrangements with 
C. W. Dilworth to handle its rye and 
buckwheat flours in the Chicago market. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a few 
days here last week with his local repre- 
sentative, Charles H. Meyer, going to 
Minneapolis before returning home. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 17,000 bbls to Buffalo, 6,000 
to Erie, 11,000 to Ogdensburg, and 3,000 
to Depot Harbor; wheat, 409,000 bus to 
Buffalo; corn, 65,000 bus to Ogdensburg, 
100,000 to Depot Harbor, and 110,000 to 
Collingwood; oats, 200,000 bus to Depot 
Harbor; barley, 37,000 bus to Buffalo. 


Among outside millers in this market 
last week were Carl G. Schober, Phoenix 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; John W. Weber, 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; 
F. C. Bennett, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; H. S. Sparks and G. S. 
Steward, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co; R. L. Groff, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Few customers of local mills have fol- 
lowed the sharp advance in wheat and 
flour prices, preferring to wait to see 
if the post-election rise will hold. Mills 
report a relatively good October busi- 
ness, but so far in November the same 
volume and activity have been lacking. 
The usual small-lot orders for imme- 
diate shipment are coming, but there is 
no confidence in values for season ship- 
ment. Prices are 30@35c bbl higher. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 8: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
$8.50@8.80, standard patent $7.95@8.25, 
straight $7.30@8, first clear $6.50@7.25, 
and second clear $5.25@5.75, in 98-lb 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Transactions in Kansas patent were 
numerous, but the total volume was 
smaller, due to the variable action of 
the wheat market, especially with refer- 
ence to hard winters, the cash basis of 
which was strengthened considerably. 
Mill limits were advanced fully 40c bbl, 
with some asking 50c more. Jobbers 
did the bulk of the business, being able 
to undersell mills and thereby moving 
a fair quantity in small lots. The prin- 
cipal sale was of standard and straight, 
the fancier grades still being slow and 
grocery interests inactive. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 8: fancy brands of hard 
spring wheat patent $7.70@8 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, straight $7.25@ 
7.65, and first clear $6.30@6.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bbis tivity 

oe MLE OREET 12,000 6,000 50 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,200 52 
Wee BOD. occvscaces 12,000 4,500 38 
Two years ago..... 16,000 10,000 63 
Three years ago.... 28,000 16,784 60 
Four years ago..... 28,000 12,782 53 
Five years ago..... 24,000 15,600 65 


The revival of an upward movement 
in rye checked buying interest, which 
became absolutely flat as the market 
moved up as much as 12@l15c bu, press- 
ing rye fiour prices onto the same high 
ground which not long before made it 
almost impossible to get new business. 
As the advance continued, inquiry de- 
clined, and while a few bids were re- 
ceived from the larger buyers who usual- 
ly are in the market to cover export 
needs, these fell so far below the aver- 
age market view that they received no 
consideration. The situation, however, 
was helpful in the direction of stimulat- 
ing shipping directions, which had been 
lagging after the market ran down from 
the recent peak. Distributors have been 
taking delivery on rye flour, and seem 
to have no trouble in disposing of their 
bookings as fast as received from the 
mills. The bakery trade appears to be 
low on supplies, while rye bread trade is 
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fair and increasing, so that a |roade, 
market and bigger volume is to be looked 
for when prices become more ettled 
Closing quotations, Nov. 8: pure white 
rye flour $6.95@7.30 bbl, straight 96.75 
@7.05, pure dark $6@6.40, and ordinary 
dark, $5.40@5.75, in 98-Ib cottons ‘ 

The advance in wheat carried durums 


higher and reflected into semolina prices 
to an extent making customers even 
more disinterested than before. None 
seem to be doing more than to take care 
of urgent needs, and these are not 
large, despite the fact that the average 
supply in consumer hands is far helow 


the normal of November. Some |juvers 
put out feelers when the market trend 


was upward, but withdrew when there 
was no sign of a reaction. Closines quo- 
tations, Nov. 8: No. 2 semolina 134 ¢ 
Ib, fancy semolinas 4%c, No. 3 seniolinas 
45c, and fancy durum patent 4%;¢, jp 


98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Mil vukee. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 8, as reyorted 
to The Northwestern Miller, wit): com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shiprients— 

1924 1923 1924 1922 
Flour, bbls... 658,510 78,650 20,300 15,229 
Wheat, bus.. 429,125 50,400 459,687 250 
Corn, bus.... 81,295 304,880 53,403 | 10.709 
Oats, bus.... 455,350 646,800 278,540 1.050 
Barley, bus.. 373,340 197,500 120,300 8.440 
Rye, bus..... 100,000 24,055 51,860 7,876 
Feed, tons... 340 2,010 2,826 227 

NOTES 


The first car of new corn appea'ed on 
*change Nov. 8, coming from southern 
Minnesota. It tested 44 lbs, wit!) 26.4 
per cent moisture, and was rated s inple 
grade white. 

Wheat cargoes from Milwauke: by 
lake during the week included 0 of 
360,000 bus loaded by the W. P. Sn. der, 
and 60,390 bus by the Underwood, !)oth 
going to Buffalo. 

William J. Armstrong, who for) \erly 


operated a large hay, seed and «rain 
business in Milwaukee, but for se cral 
years located on the Pacific Coas!, has 


returned to this city and formed 4 von- 
nection with the La Budde Feed & (rain 
Co, as a field representative. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Com): rce 
reported flour stocks on Nov. 1 as 25,- 
933 bbls, compared with 54,651 on Qv‘. 1, 
and 50,237 on Nov. 1, 1923. Stock. on 
the same day in 1922 were 53,602: in 
1921, 46,640; in 1920, 18,889; in 1919. 18, 
125; in 1918, 50,550; in 1917, 9,860: in 
1916, 39,910; in 1915, 135,035, and in 
1914, 70,910. 

A corporate membership on ‘ch 
has been granted Lowell Hoit & Co., | 
cago, which has established a branch 
fice in this market, in charge of Edw: 
H. Hiemke, 206 Chamber of Comni 
A Wisconsin charter has been issued ! 
the same concern as a foreign corpora- 
tion. The application says that of 
$100,000 authorized capital of the 
nois corporation, the proportion to 
used in Wisconsin is $25,000. 

There was a sharp recovery in all « 
grain prices under a smaller mover 
and renewed export demand, wit!) 
advance of 10@12c bu in wheat, 12: 
in rye, 4@6c in corn, and 4c in 
while barley regained early losses. ‘ 
ing quotations, Nov. 8: No. 1 Da 
dark northern $1.58@1.64, No. 1 l 
winter $1.51@1.55, No. 1 red win! 
$1.54@1.55, and No. 1 durum $I. 
146; No. 1 rye, $1.31@1.31%; N 
yellow corn $1.12, No. 2 white $1.10, 

2 mixed $1.10@1.11; No. 3 white o's 
49%4@49%c; malting barley, 81@89 
L. E. Meyer 


° ~ -.43 
1 @® S .° See 1 @ 





Greece—Crops 
Grain crops of Greece, including new ' 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Sta 
tique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bus! 
(000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley C 
1924... 13,000 4,062 eves 6,169 
1923... 13,356 5,963 2,662 7,101 


1922... 9,553 4,000 2,362 7,100 
1921... 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7 
1920... 11,188 3,996 1,351 7,025 9 
1919... 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,0 
1918... 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,4 
1917... 11,505 3,566 695 6,796 6,11: 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Cor: 
oe oes 180 eee 400 .- 


aN cxyinca de 180 pas 400 
1922.... 890 150 198 400 - 
i.... o-- (ge: gee ge 
m.... 0. $8 - 28 iS8tiC*S 
1919.... 936 Se ne 300-395 
1918.... 1,092 181 70 4064340419 


1917.... 1,046 165 66 390 432 
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BUSINESS BETTER, THANK YOU 

Business seems to feel better. Nothing 
appears to stand in the way of steady 
and rapid improvement. If there is any 
danger at all it is from the sort of 
economic exhilaration that sometimes 
brings on inflation. This is a matter for 
the Federal Reserve Board to watch. 
This board has been accused of deflating 
the farmer, a charge of which much less 
may be heard from now on. But this 
organization, in charge of the country’s 
banking system, does hold the power to 
see that business is not overdone. The 
skyrocketing of the stock market follow- 
ing the announcement of the election ver- 
dict was justified, but a runaway should 
and will be avoided. 

For two years at least there need be 
little fear of any financial upset. The 
railroads, the banks, the wholesale and 
retail establishments and other lines of 
business know that they will be shielded 
from the half-baked schemes of misguid- 
ed economists, and there is reason to 
anticipate reduced costs of government 
and consequent cuts in taxes. The House 
will be so organized in the new Congress 
as io function for the well-being of the 
average citizen. The Senate is not so 
safe, but will be fairly dependable, espe- 
cially with a President standing near 
who is not afraid to use the veto. 

The railroads would seem to have 
nothing to fear for a time. An effort 
will be made to pass the Howell-Barkley 
bill abolishing the rail labor board and 
setting up boards of conciliation. This 
may not be so ill-advised as some have 
thought. It is open to suspicion, how- 
ever, because its real sponsors are the 
railway brotherhoods. 

‘he brotherhoods, by the way, are not 
made up of such dangerous fellows after 
all. It will be recalled that early in the 
presidential campaign the brotherhood 
leaders indorsed the radical ticket and 
announced that they would deliver all 
of their members and wives, which meant 
a total vote of 3,000,000 or more. But 
they failed to deliver, for the very reason 
that the majority of the railroad em- 
ployees refused to follow. 

This leads to a further interesting 
analysis of promises, pledges and threats 
made at wholesale by noisy individuals 
in the vanguard of the radical campaign. 
It will be remembered that organized 
labor was going to deliver 5,000,000 
votes, exclusive of the 3,000,000 promised 
by the railway brotherhoods. Another 
flock of votes, 6,000,000 in all, was to 
be handed over by a society of voters 
of foreign extraction, and the 325,000 
postal ewplovees and their wives were to 
plump in the same way because of the 
veto of the postal salary bill. The total 
of these would he in the neighborhood 
of 15,000,000 votes, but a serious dis- 
crepancy appears. The radical candi- 
date received less than 5,000,000. 

Even the members of organized labor, 
it is refreshing to note, are inclined to 
do their own thinking and voting. The 
effect of the overwhelming popular ex- 
pression of the voters rel be to put 
starch into the backbones of some of the 
weak and wobbly members of Congress 
who have been playing with all of the 
isins that came along, with the idea that 
they could not otherwise perpetuate 
themselves in office. It may cause some 
of them to think differently about the 
tax reduction program when it is again 
presented. 


PROSPECTIVE CABINET CHANGES 


Some changes in the cabinet are to 
be expected. To begin with, the Presi- 
dent is likely to find himself under some 
pressure to displace Secretary of the 
b — Wilbur, who has caused not a little 
displeasure by the character of his ut- 
terances on politics, public questions and 
himself. Dr. Hubert M. Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is thought to be 


ready to retire. Dr. Work has been a 
popular cabinet minister, but he has 
been a lonely man since the death of Mrs. 
Work a few months ago, and it is said 
that he desires to get out of public life. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
also may be counted upon to quit. He 
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has had the honor of four years as a 
member of the President’s official family 
and it is said is now ready to return to 
private pursuits. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon has indicated his readi- 
ness to remain, but Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, it is suspected, 
is getting ready to ask that he be re- 
lieved. 

He has given almost four years to 
his present office at considerable sacri- 
fice. But that is not all. He had de- 
voted himself to the public service for 
almost six years before he came into the 
cabinet. The brilliant manner in which 
he managed the Food Administration 
during the war is one of the brightest 
pages of history, and glory enough for 
any man. He will be missed from the 
cabinet if he insists on going out. The 
public has learned to think of Mr. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Oct, 1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ ee 1 os 1 as 2 oe oe os v6 ee ee 4 
PL states eden eed eee 6 4 3 6 7 5 a 2 7 3 3 26 76 
EE. v0 6.0.06 3.8.000:0 46% 33 27 22 13 9 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 169 
PE Kindvabencheekes 2 9 3 si 5 1 oe mee vi os es 2 22 
DEED we escncctcevenses 79 90 75 58 32 37 51 31 18 14 25 64 574 
PED pwteascsteseesces ee 1 ee - oe 1 1 ee on es ee 8 3 
0 err 183 143 147 171 194 134 106 85 53 33 65 249 1,563 
CEE Soc cccsconccecen os 1 + oe +a +s os es ee se - ee 1 
EEE S04 Usovecenesncves 57 58 19 22 7 8 17 25 56 78 70 64 481 
CE cas 6 920044056 «8 nae we is ss rae 2 - - os oe o* es 2 
MEET 86.55.0646 6000 ceceeens 10 27 31 32 12 11 10 10 1 os oe 4 148 
Se, GO, ccc scccccces 1 es +s 4 1 o* 1 ee ‘ is +s ee 3 
Jugosiavia, etc. ......... ee 4 1 oe oe ee ee 1 oe 6 
Pea er 3 3 1 os ae ee 7 
PERO, GUE, coccoseccccnve 1 6 5 5 ‘a 5 es 2 ee 4 8 36 
PEOEMONUOMIED ccccrescsies 183 214 157 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 1,835 
BEET 3.6:6:6.0:06:0:0'0 0006.00: 23 21 10 10 31 1 1 1 0 8 2 10 118 
Poland, Dansig .......<- 10 3 1 o- os 6 on 1 1 q eh 4 30 
RR ¥s ee ~ 2 eo ‘4 ee es i< ae oe és 2 
DOOD 6:ab.n0 400008000808 23 30 21 13 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 126 
Turkey in Europe ....... 6 2 ° ee ee ee as 1 1 “4 7 12 
United Kingdom ........ 149 132 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 73 182 226 1,417 
Other Europe ........... 1 1 “2 ee es 1 ee ee ss vx es 3 
GORGES sccccoccecvessess 9 3 11 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 84 
British Honduras ....... 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 | 3 2 22 
CE SUED occ ceccvecess 6 7 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 83 
TUBCRINRID cc cccrcccsoves 9 12 14 12 11 14 12 7 12 11 12 12 138 
SOD Cesc cccccecccce 6 5 5 5 3 1 4 7 4 5 4 3 55 
I in. 64.0 '4.0'5:8'5;0-6 6:6:8 9 2 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 4 7 5 75 
NN. 0.00.0 b vb nee 005008 5 7 8 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 8 6 79 
CED gsib-0 60002002002 15 9 16 9 7 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 109 
SE. A tasicevane sass tase 47 32 32 42 44 50 51 47 24 18 22 26 435 
0 RCT TT TTT Ters 89 113 99 103 98 126 82 78 81 84 92 101 1,146 
MED Ba6e:0 0006600000066 52 45 54 29 28 29 36 44 29 12 23 22 403 
DET £6.6400 40000000 1 1 2 1 2 ee 1 2 2 3 2 2 19 
SOTRBIOR coccccccsccvcoss 25 24 20 11 6 10 9 12 17 12 12 14 172 
Trinidad and Tobago.... a 1 1 es 1 2 ee = 1 2 2 10 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 4 4 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 5 47 
Dominican Republic 8 6 7 8 4 7 6 6 9 7 6 6 80 
Dutch West Indies....... 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 26 
French West Indies...... 11 10 13 5 12 14 7 16 13 s 6 12 127 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 25 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

SE * 6 50th 006:8-600-9:6-00 1 3 1 ee 1 1 . 1 2 2 4 16 
EE Seed cisas b VS CECE RS 40 32 50 41 37 58 68 62 51 48 61 41 579 
SS ne rere 5 7 7 6 5 4 4 5 4 6 9 8 70 
DE Se6c en ceews sus we 11 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 ee 14 113 
SEE. ccccvevecccvcss 4 5 4 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 61 
OS PPT ore ee 2 5 16 6 5 7 4 11 5 9 5 s 83 
Pt siinescitarveneee 4 4 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 1 7 5 43 
ST eG hie acne acycd 64a e ends 17 8 5 5 5 8 1 9 5 3 1 6 73 
DE Ger eeweeersadereeas 9 Pe es " 1 ea oe 2 0 13 oe oe 25 
SS Misi es eebah keene 558 275 377 358 269 189 107 32 231 68 6 16 2,436 
EE 5.2.35 30s wWG.8-8:5 103 191 129 188 136 132 58 45 164 62 77 61 1,336 
Peer ret 12 1 13 13 34 18 4 2 3 3 11 5 119 
I, anig'90:0-42-95:8:9.5 0a o% o% o> ee =* es 5 7 oe es ~ ee oe 12 
NE, ceneceseescaes 181 88 110 174 98 142 28 40 13 ae 7 ee 881 
Philippine Islands ...... 59 44 56 81 82 59 13 27 55 51 78 80 685 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 3 2 . ee oe 1 2 2 _—_ es 1 14 
British West Africa ..... 7 5 11 10 13 13 13 17 12 8 14 12 135 
BNL. -aeécccescevoeseres 6 13 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 9 154 
BED 6665042864 0nse we 2 12 10 4 ve ee 5 1 5 3 4 6 52 
Spanish Africa ......... 1 se 1 oe ee 2 2 ee 1 oe 1 8 
Canary Islands ....... ‘ 2 ox 1 1 2 2 ee os $2 1 9 
French Africa 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 20 
French Oceania 1 2 1 3 2 ee 3 1 1 2 3 1 23 
British South Africa .... 1 ee 1 oe 1 1 ee ea 1 ve os 5 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 4 ee “2 1 1 oe 2 ov 2 11 
EADOTER ccccccccsccccccce ee oe oe 1 os 1 o 2 

WORE. oivscctccccser 2,092 1,778 1,789 1,716 1,539 1,4261,038 9771,174 789 949 1,462 16,728 





United States—Twelve 


Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Oct. 1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 1924, by coun- 


tries of destination, as officially reported by t 
omitted): . 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Austria ...... o92 e2e ose eee 
Belgium ..... 435 204 566 104 223 
Denmark ..... 8 eos 13 eee eee 
PFARCO 222.000 283 143 130 eee re 
Germany ..... 28 32 oes 14 66 
| ee cee oes eee ees eee 
Azores ......- cee eee eee 5 
Gibraltar ..... éee ° 

Norway ...... OF sc oan Tr evie 
BOE: cawyncee 318 603 727 612 431 
Malta, etc. ... BG © owe ‘-a% ose ees 
Netherlands .. 562 112 202 24 60 
Sweden ...... 36.13 11 11 17 
Turkey (Eur.) ay see at» ve one 
England ..... 2,327 264 98 227 525 1, 
Scotland ..... 48 51 24 eee eee 
Ireland ...... 120 36158 15 394 eee 
Canada ...... 837 19 eee 1 4 
Newfoundland, 

GEO. cecces eee vee cee 95 oo 
Mexico ....... 179 211 210 276 247 
Panama ..... eee eee cee eee cee 
Honduras eee eos eee wee — 
CUBR .ccccece 4 1 5 6 


Colombia .... 11 9 2 10 18 


CHIMR ccccces 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 
Kwangtung .. ees 33. Cia eee ve 
Japan ....... 1,074 902 2,248 1,793 785 
Oth. countries. eee 4 1 eee 1 


Totals.... 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2, 


Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July 
ee 307 re ins ee. 


he Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


Aug. Sept. Totals 
° 307 


37 «113 91 417 219 947 2,533 5,379 
eee oe 44° ae 24 40 112 241 
eee eee 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,214 
42 81 69 114 241 828 1,985 3,490 
eee ran eee ove cee eee 281 281 

ZB iaee 3 SB cee eee 4 16 

O oo coe «TB ace coe eee 184 
ose ees eee eee eee eee 97 164 
459 899 600 795 5 861 1,562 7,772 
ere eee tis eee ses 10 35 61 
83 24 #4117 «+183 227 1,796 3,618 7,008 
ese 606 il 14 40 214 175 542 

SB ose B sce eee eee 37 47 
469 957 790 983 577 2,659 4,966 165,841 


118 37 90 19 40 222 298 947 
--. 4651 244 397 384 598 








6 323 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 14,228 26,845 
212 #189 150 78 49 36 46 §=61,892 
-<¢ eee cee dp 284 650 396 8=6.11,230 
beh “See. (ese bee > 055 1 8 9 

& .-. 2. 1 4 5 2 35 

13 17 12 18 8 9 10 132 
168 282... CT nee eee eee 7,663 
33 256 See 203 ee eve 99 
294 33 317 4241 200 170 267 8=8,324 

#00 d24 wos eee 295 302 
958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16.835 32,662 93,881 


645 


Hoover as one of the substantial pillars 
of the government, and his retirement 
would cause widespread regret. There 
is little cabinet timber of his quality to 
be had in all of this large country. 

A Secretary of Agriculture must be 
chosen, but the President will hardly 
act hastily. The assistant secretary, 
Howard M. Gore, is an able administra- 
tor and can keep the department going 
for a few months until he assumes the 
governorship of West Virginia, to which 
he was elected last Tuesday. 





WET CORN 
Table showing the “reduction in percent- 
age of moisture’ and the corresponding ‘‘loss 
in weight” which occurs in drying corn with 
excessive moisture content: 
When Moisture Content is reduced to 


When -——15.5%—— -——17.5%———_ 
origi- Maximum Maximum 

nal limit for No. 2 corn limit for No. 3 corn 
mois- -——Per cent——, ———Per cent——, 
ture Reduction Reduction 

con- in Shrinkage in Shrinkage 
tent is, moisture in moisture in 
per cent content weight content weight 
| 19.5 23.08 17.5 21.21 
ae 19.0 22.49 17.0 20.61 
ee 18.5 21.90 16.5 20.00 
| Se 18.0 21.30 16.0 19.39 
ee 17.5 20.82 15.5 18.79 
$2.5..... 17.0 20.13 15.0 18.18 
Bee cees 16.5 19.53 14.5 17.58 
Babs ives 16.0 18.94 14.0 16.97 
BaOs os0. 15.5 18.35 13.5 16.36 
$0.6. .... 15.0 17.75 13.0 15.746 
3 eee 14.6 17.16 12.6 15.15 
Se 14.0 16.57 12.0 14.55 
eee 13.5 15.98 11.5 13.94 
cS eee 13.0 15.39 11.0 13.33 
SS eee 12.5 14.80 10.5 12.73 
B7.6...0+ 12.0 14.20 10.0 12.12 
27.0 ae 13.61 9.5 11.52 
OO eae 11.0 13.02 9.0 10.91 
| ae 10.5 12.43 8.5 10.30 
25.5 - 10.0 11,84 8.0 9.70 
OO eee 9.5 11.25 7.5 9.09 
Py 066 9.0 10.65 7.0 8.48 
| aoe 8.5 10.06 6.5 7.88 
eae 8.0 9.47 6.0 7.27 
OS ee 7.5 8.88 5.5 6.67 
> eee 7.0 8.29 5.0 6.06 
BS.9s.00 0% 6.5 7.70 4.5 5.45 
BEB ccc 6.0 7.10 4.0 4.85 
i. eee 5.5 6.51 3.5 4.24 
BO.8. 2.0% 5.0 5.92 3.0 3.64 
Ts 5006 4.5 5.33 2.5 -03 
* Ae 4.0 4.74 2.0 2.42 
OS es 3.5 4.15 1.5 1.81 
eS 3.0 3.55 1.0 1.21 
eee 2.5 2.97 6 -61 
See 2.0 2.37 0.0 -00 


Compiled by Chicago office of the Grain 
Futures Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 717 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 30, 1924. 

A more comprehensive study of this mat- 
ter will .be found in circular 32, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, by J. W. T. Duvel, entitled 
“Moisture Content and Shrinkage in Grain.” 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats 

Ss 648066 %. 53,803 58,074 200,715 
. , ODE 58,461 53,164 194,424 
oS 65,249 63,538 174,333 
:.) ) eee 73,795 54,336 174,846 
| Sere 56,834 68,435 180,872 
BORO... ccvccce 69,324 69,523 219,316 
eee 96,079 64,036 257,433 
| eee 66,350 59,290 214,728 
OO ree 61,659 54,568 176,049 
EEE s crevesse 76,244 48,376 184,092 
tt eee 64,400 66,559 170,618 
TORS. wcccsces 58,483 67,701 170,491 
|) Ae 69,211 60,042 169,994 
Seer 66,340 59.625 168,068 
Oats 

3,992 

4,120 

4,357 

4,410 

4,635 

5,117 

6,603 

4,764 

4,147 

4,159 

3,888 

3,961 

4,075 

4,051 

ENGLAND AND WALES (000’'S OMITTED) 
--—Bus—, —Acres—— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat ...... 50,503 64,872 1,700 1,741 
Barley ...... 46,674 41,717 1,316 1,327 
GOte cccccces 99,715 92,957 2,035 1,976 


SCOTLAND (000’°S OMITTED) 
-—Bus— -—Acres— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat ....... 2,100 2,320 55 59 
Barley ....... 5,800 5,800 152 159 
Oats ..ccccese 45,000 44,977 957 968 
IRELAND (000’'S OMITTED) 

--—Bus—, -——Acres——, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat ...000. 1,200 1,269 40 40 
Barley woos 5,600 5,647 154 154 
GOte ccccccece 56,000 56,490 1,000 1,176 

IRISH FREE STATE (000’S OMITTED) 

co Bus— -——Acres—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat ...... 1,203 1,252 34 37 
Barley ...... 7,073 5,830 168 172 
Oats eovcee 40,127 37,626 814 862 
Ry@ ..-.-05- 169 126 8 7 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Oct. 22.—Importers rarely 
can get buyers interested in either 
American or Canadian flour in near-by 
positions, for the reason that the latter 
are well stocked generally at prices be- 
low present levels, and they in turn meet 
with difficulty in making the necessary 
deliveries to keep clear of storage 
charges. This brings the reseller into 
the market, who at times is prepared to 
accept prices which even tempt the im- 
porter to increase his holding. 

Manitoba flours seem to be more af- 
fected than those milled in Minnesota. 
For instance, export Canadian patents 
are offered today by cable at 49s 3d, 
c.i.f., but the seller who can make even 
47s 6d afloat has reason to congratulate 
himself on the sale, although not by any 
means on the price. Much the same 
condition prevails as to top Canadian 
patents, for which the mills are asking 
51s 3d@52s 3d, c.i.f., according to qual- 
ity. 
Duluth patents have been offered at 
about 50s, and Minnesota patents from 
this figure down to the asking price of 
a well-known brand, which can be pur- 
chased at 48s 9d. No business is actual- 
ly reported, but earlier in the week 49s 
was paid. The first arrivals of Minne- 
sota flours are awaited with interest, for 
it is so long since there were any ar- 
rivals of any note that wonder is ex- 
pressed as to how they will suit the bak- 
er. There should, however, be little or 
no anxiety on this score, as the gluten of 
Minnesota flour is of a more kindly 
working nature than that of Canadian 
spring wheat flours, 

Kansas patents are quoted at 47s 3d@ 
48s 3d, but here also, for the moment, 
resellers rule the market. Doubt has 
been expressed also as to whether Kan- 
sas flours will prove strong enough for 
present day requirements in the bake- 
house, but arrivals to date have given 
satisfaction, and it will be surprising if 
there is not a greater demand for this 
class of flour later on, if the present 
comparative prices with Minnesotas are 
maintained. 

There seem to be few cable offers of 
Pacific flours at present. No doubt 
shipping prices are above the level of 
this market, but ordinary soft grades 
are quoted at equal to 44s 6d@4é6s, c.i.f., 
now on passage, 

Low grades seem to be in demand, 
good quality Minneapolis being about 
37s, c.i.f., with Plate at around 34s 6d. 

Australian flour has been quite to the 
fore during the past week, but today 
even this class meets a very slow de- 
mand at 45s 6d@46s, c.i.f., the mills’ 
shipping price being about 47s 6d@48s. 

Flour milled from English wheat has 
been offered today at 45s 6d, ex-rail, 
for a straight run grade. London mill- 
ers have reduced their official price for 
their straight run flour to 52s, delivered, 
which for comparative value is equal to 
about 46s 6d, ¢c.i.f. They also complain 
of difficulty in getting fresh business. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
were rather in excess of actual require- 
ments. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 5,632; Canada, 9,315; Australia, 
3,200; Argentina, 2,251; Continent, 363; 
Egypt, 8,958 (a reshipment). 

WHEAT PRICES 

There have been wide fluctuations in 
the wheat market, particularly as_re- 
gards Manitobas, which show a marked 
decline. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ship- 
ping-shipped, sold at 66s, October-No- 
vember at 65s 6d@65s 10d, and De- 
cember-January at 65s 10%4d@66s 3d. 
No. 1 dark northern spring was sold at 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








61s 744d on passage, No. 2 hard winters 
for November ship:nent at 60s 6d, De- 
cember at 61s and January at 61s 6d@ 
61s 9d. Australian (Victorian) wheat 
on passage sold at 63s 6d and 63s 9d, 
and December-January Australian at 63s 
3d. Choice white Karachi for October 
shipment is offered at 63s, Rosafe, 6314- 
lb, for October-November at 64s 9d and 
for January-February at 63s 3d, and 
Baruso, 63%-lb, for January-February 
at 62s 9d. 
FEED 

The demand for London made bran 
and middlings is well maintained, to- 
day’s prices being £8 17s 6d and £10 2s 
6d ton, respectively, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards on passage are £8 16s 3d, October- 
November shipment £8 17s 6d, Novem- 
ber-December shipment £8 16s 3d, and 
January-February-March £8 Ils 3d. 
Fancy Plate middlings, shipping-shipped, 
are offered at £10 15s, and the same 
price would buy October-November 
shipment. 

Cottonseed is steady, with prices a 
shade dearer on the week. Bombay to 
London for November-December is nom- 
inal at £12. To Hull the spot value is 
nominal at £12, and October-November 
and November-December £11 17s 6d. 
New crop for December-January and 
January-February would come at £11 
lis. Egyptian (black) is firm, with the 
London spot value £15 5s, new crop for 
October £15, November £14 17s 6d, and 
the same price would buy for November- 
January. To Hull the spot value is £15, 
new crop October £14 17s 6d, with No- 
vember and November-January £14 15s. 

Although linseed prices are a shade 
below the best for the week, quite an 
appreciable rise is registered. Calcutta 
to London on the spot is nominal at £24 
15s, but there are sellers at this price 
for all positions from afloat to Novem- 
ber-December. To Hull, prices are also 
dearer, with afloat sellers at £24 15s, 
while September-October, October-No- 
vember and November-December have 
sellers at £24 17s id. Bold Bombay to 
London is a shade dearer at £25, with 
sellers for October-November and No- 
vember-December. Plate to London, 
while nominal at £22 10s for on passage 
and for September-October, has sellers 
at this figure for October-November and 
for November-December. Plate linseed 
to Hull on spot is nominal at £22 10s, 
with sellers at the price for afloat par- 
cels. September-October has sellers at 
£22 7s 6d, but for October-November 
the price is £22 7s 6d, and there are 
sellers at the same price for November- 
December and December-January, For 
new crop January-February and Feb- 
ruary-March there are sellers at £21 
17s 6d. 

OATMEAL 


The hopes of a revival of oatmeal 
trade, for which there were some signs 
last week, seem to have faded away. 
Prices, however, are well maintained, in 
spite of slow business. Midlothian is 
quoted at £24 10s ton and Aberdeen at 
£22, both ex-store. London millers also 
hold firmly to last week’s prices of £20 
for oatmeal and £20 10s for rolled oats. 
American and Canadian prices are un- 
changed at 48s, c.i.f., for rolled oats, 
and 47s, c.i.f., for oatmeal, and sales 
were made at these figures some days 
ago. 

NEW DRYING PROCESS 

A demonstration was recently given at 

a farm at Sandford, near Oxford, by 





members of the Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering at Oxford University, of a 
new process for artificially drying grain 
and hay, it being attended by leading 
agriculturists from all parts of the 
country, as well as representatives of 
the ministry of agriculture. It is 
claimed that the process can be effec- 
tively used in the wettest weather, rap- 
idly removing all moisture from the 
crops and yet preserving their nutritive 
qualities intact. The process was re- 
ceived very favorably, and the general 
opinion seems to be that it is a great im- 
provement on the ordinary methods of 
drying wet crops. 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

The British Empire Exhibition will close 
on Nov. 1, and its reopening next year 
is being eafnestly advocated. The vis- 
itors so far number 16,000,000, and it is 
believed the total will reach 17,000,000 
before the closing day. At a _ recent 
luncheon given by the lord mayor of 
London to the administrative staff and 
over-sea representatives of the exhibi- 
tion, allusion was made to the success 
of the venture, to its stimulating effect 
on trade and the strengthening of the 
bonds of the empire. 

Its educative value has certainly been 
enormous, for it has opened the eyes of 
a great number of Britishers to the 
wonderful productiveness of countries 
oversea the very names of which were 
in many cases practically unknown to 
them, and also to the number of com- 
mon things of life they owe to the pa- 
tience, industry and enterprise of na- 
tives and settlers in the great British 
commonwealth. 


THE GERMAN LOAN 


British investors were little behind 
Americans in their eagerness to take up 
their portion of the German loan, ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. The amount 
was fully subscribed in a very short 
time, and many investors were disap- 
pointed at their allotments being less 
than their applications. Much interest 
is attached to the raising of the French 
portion of the loan, as it is more than 
50 years since a German loan has been 
dealt in on the Paris Bourse. 


ITALY’S FOOD 


According to reports from Rome pub- 
lished in the Times, a very sharp rise in 
food prices has taken place in Italy dur- 
ing the past few days. It is stated that 
in Rome the price of bread has advanced 
10 per cent and elsewhere 8 per cent, 
this being attributed to speculation in 
grain. It appears that, owing to a large 
contract with the Soviet for grain from 
Russia, the usual orders for American 
wheat were reduced, but so far not a 
sack of Russian grain has arrived. Ac- 
cordingly, speculators have bought up a 
large part of the home crop and are 
selling it at high prices. 

The situation is so serious that the 
government has had to intervene, and a 
special committee has been appointed to 
look after the interests of the public 
and to check the rise in food prices. 
The export of corn has been prohibited, 
and measures are being taken to control 
the price of what is known as “common” 
bread. 

NOTES 

Siegmund Steeg, of Hamburg, was in 
London this week. He had been spend- 
ing a short holiday in Paris, and was en 
route home. iu Ld 





Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, spent two days 
in London this week. , 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned to 
London a few days ago from a conti- 
nental trip, and expects to remain here 
for a short time. 


Trade Slow at Liverpool 

Liverpoot, Oct. 22.—Imported flour on 
spot has been very hard to sell, although 
importers are ready to accept, for any in 
stock, considerably lower prices than 
those quoted by mills. Kansas patents 
are offered by mills for October-Novem- 
ber shipment at 47s@47s 6d, c.i.f.. Liv- 
erpool, Manitoba export patents at 49s 
@49s 6d, Minneapolis patent at 49s, and 
Australian flour at 47s 6d, Novem)er- 
December seaboard, 

Low grade flours are very firm. Amer- 
ican second clears are offered at 37s (id. 
and there were some offers of 28s (id 
for American red dog, December sea- 
board, but mills are no longer accepting 
this price. Argentine low grades ar 
very firm, firsthand offers being £13 
lls 3d, while resellers are willing to ac 
cept £13 7s 6d for parcels afloat. Buy 
ers, however, seem to have sufficient to 
cover their requirements for the pri 
ent, and are loath to pay these prices 

Trading in wheat has not been very 
heavy. A firm tone prevailed until! Oct 
18, but since then the market has turned 
easier. There has been a continuance of 
the large American and Canadian ship- 
ments and a very much smaller demand, 
both in this country and on the Conti 
nent, with considerable fluctuations, De 
cember wheat ranging from 13s down to 
12s 434d, 

The market is firm for feeding cakes, 
but trade is slow. American linseed 
cakes are easier, and some business was 
done to Liverpool at £13 12s Gd. Subs: 
quently some offers were made at £13 
lls 3d without business resulting. Some 
trade has been passing in 50 per cent 
cottonseed meal at £12 11s 3d@£12 135 
9d, but the price now asked is £12 15s 
Rice bran is firm and in good demand 
This is being largely used by feeders 
here in preference to Argentine pollard, 
£8 10s being paid for some shipments 
afloat and November-December — ship- 
ment, while £7 16s 3d is quoted for 
January-February and £7 10s for Feb- 
ruary-March. 


SCOTLAND 

Grascow, Oct. 20.—On the present 
basis of stocks and prospects it is | 
lieved here that the market in Scotland 
will be bare of Manitoba wheat for some 
time. Home millers are trying to re- 
plenish their stocks, but none of ou! 
merchants have any to sell. Meantime. 
they have been buying some No. 2 hard 
winter Kansas, but they will need Mani 
toba. 

Current prices for flour, quoted on the 
cif. basis, are as follows: home millec. 
55s, 53s and 51s, according to quality: 
Manitoba, 51@52s per 280 lbs; Minn 
sota, 50s; Kansas, 50s. There are 0 
Kansas clears, and our importers con- 
clude that most of this grade of flour 
has gone to Germany. Top America! 
winters are worth about 49s 6d@50s in 
jute, Canadian winters 46s in jute, an’ 
Australian 46s. The Australian supp!’ 
is small. It was claimed here at the 
end of last week that Germany ha‘ 
been reselling some of her cargoes, bu! 
as the indirect effects of such a develop 
ment have not shown themselves on our 
markets, importers are not disposed to 
credit the rumor. 

There has been no move by bakers to 
increase the price of bread in parity 
with flour costs. Consumers are doubt- 
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atified that they have been able 
oghe to avoid the dearer rates that 
are overdue, but grain traders feel that 
the dragging market is attributable to 
the fact that bakers will not buy freely 
until the price of bread is adjusted. The 
4lb loaf is today only 1d up from its 
cheapest post-war level. This is equiva- 
lent to only 7s 6d on the sack of flour, 
but every one in the trade knows that 
flour has advanced much more than that, 
and that there is no immediate prospect 
of its easing. 

Accordingly, there is room to wonder 
that the bakers have not been looking to 
their own interests by raising the price 
of bread in proportion. It may be that 
they are withholding their hands during 
the general election contest, because the 
rising price of foodstuffs is being forced 
to the front as an election issue against 
labor, but it is folly to blame any gov- 
ernment for higher food costs, as they 
are entirely due to market conditions. 


BISCUIT MAKING PROFITABLE 


That the biscuit trade is prosperous is 
shown in a report concerning a new issue 
of capital for the old-established con- 
cern of Gray, Dunn & Co., Glasgow, in 
which for some years the bread making 
firm of Bilsland Bros. has been inter- 
ested. Accountants’ certificates state 
that the average profits for the past 
five years have been £40,863 on a capital 
of £250,000. The report adds: 





As people are finding more and more 
that biscuits are a perfect form of food, 
combining value with convenience, the 
demand will constantly increase. In 
spite of dull times the output is steadily 
increasing, and with the prospects of 
general trade improvement, both in the 
home and export trade, there is every 
reason to anticipate that the business 
will show continued development.” 





IRELAND 


Betrast, Oct. 18.—The wheat market 
has been irregular, and flour prices fol- 
lowed suit. During the week they have 
fluctuated widely; in fact, millers find 
difficulty in quoting from one day to 
another, as no two seem to be asking 
the same figures for similar classes of 
flour. Importers are much in the same 
position. It is pretty certain that con- 
sumers, chiefly the large bakers, have 
not bought at much over 50s, delivered. 
With the advance in bread, however, 
which will take place next week, they 
will be ready to take on any little lots 
available at less money. 

Flour is not plentiful in any port in 
Ireland, and shipments are still very 
small. Those to Belfast since Aug. 1 
are only 41,000 sacks, and although fig- 
ures are not to hand for Dublin, they 
must be as light there in proportion as 
shipments to the northern port. These 
quantities are very meager, and prove 
that Irish bakers are depending more 
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patents are on a basis of about 53s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for November- 
December shipment from_ seaboard. 
Others are asking 52s, and some only 
51s. There have been sellers of short 
patents at 52s, delivered, but it is 
thought that the flour must have been 
bought by the importer some time ago. 
For export patents the highest quota- 
tion appears to be about 50s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, for flours under mills’ own 
brands, and the spot price is around 
50s, delivered. There have been several 
offers of Kansas flours due to arrive in 
November and December, and it is evi- 
dent that more was sold of these than 
was anticipated. The asking price is 
51s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin, but 
this figure is unobtainable at present. 
Minneapolis flours are hopelessly out 
of the market at present. Prices indi- 
cated are around 5ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, but are too dear. Bakers 
would rather buy English top patents, 
delivery as required, at about the same 
figure or a little more, and it is evident 
that business is impossible until mills 
reduce their prices or our home millers 
advance. American soft winters are 
quoted at about 48@49s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, which is unobtainable. 
Home millers are willing to make that 
price, delivered terms, for similar flour, 
and are pressing hard for business. 
Oatmeal maintains its strong position. 
Importers are offering best brands of 
flake at 50s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or 
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the week were able to take slightly less 
than the above figures sold some small 
lots for shipment, and it is reported 
that they bought some for their own 
accounts, but the price paid is not 
known. 

On spot, retailers are asking about 
52s per 280 lbs for rolled oats, and 50s 
for the medium cut. Stocks are small, 
and most of the lots arriving are going 
quickly into consumption, especially in 
the north of Ireland, where the oat crop 
has been very much delayed, but in Dub- 
lin and the south the crop was earlier 
and there is more doing in new home 
made oatmeal. 

Home millers have no stocks of offal, 
and are thus able to maintain the price 
at £11 ton in the north of Ireland for 
best qualities of white bran and about 
10s more in Dublin and the south. Eng- 
lish millers are not competitive, they 
quoting as high as £12 10s for best qual- 
ities of white bran, delivered in the north 
and south of Ireland. Any scarcity in 
offals is being met by foreign importa- 
tions, and merchants are doing well out 
of what they have bought, maintaining 
prices just a little below those of the 
home millers. In some instances they 
are quoting a price equal to that of the 
home made article, due to the home mill- 
ers having a bigger demand than they 
can meet. 

Pollards are still strong; £11 is being 
maintained for the best qualities, and 
about £10 for the ordinary home made. 











“Nowadays it can be truly said that 
every one eats biscuits, and many people 
eat them every day and at every meal. 


and more on English and Irish flour. 
Quotations for high grade Manitoba 


Dublin, and for medium cut they want 
47s 6d. Those importers who early in 


Feedingstuffs generally are in strong 
demand, and corn meal and flaked corn 








FLOUR MILLING IN THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 


T IS said that only one tenth of Colombia’s popu- 

lation of 5,000,000 may be considered a market for 

imported goods. Twice that number, or approxi- 
mately a million, are probably consumers of foodstuffs 
manufactured from wheat flour. There is no way of 
calculating, at present, the per capita consumption of 
wheat bread, but it is known to be comparatively small. 
A Bogotdé importer is content with the estimate that 
the country’s needs are well within 500,000 bbls annu- 
ally. Of this amount, only about 50,000 bbls, or one 
tenth, is supplied by importation from the United 
States. The remainder 
is the domestic product 
of Colombia’s agricul- 
ture and flour milling 
industry. 

Accurate statistics 
are not available either 
as to the grain crops 
of Colombia or as to 
the number and char- 
acter of the flour mill- 
ing establishments. ‘The 
mills are mostly small, 
however, and though 
some of them are com- 
paratively modern, the 
remainder are mere 
primitive stone mills 
serving only their im- 
mediate locality. In 
the remote districts of the farming regions no doubt a 
considerable quantity of grain is still ground by hand. 

Notable exceptions to this rule are several modern 
mills located in Bogotd, the capital, and in Suaita and 
Barranquilla. The largest of the Bogota mills are La 
Industria Harinera, Molinos del Caribe, Compafiia 
Molinera de la Union, Molina de San Jose, Cortés & 
Hermanos, Molino de San Jorge, Molino de la Vic- 
toria, Molino del Boqueron, and Molino del Tequen- 
dama. At Suaita there is the large mill of the 
Sociedad Industrial Franco-Belga. 

The most extensive flour milling operations that are 
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carried on in Colombia are those of La Industria 
Harinera. This company’s mills in Bogota are capable 
of producing 1,200 bbls flour daily. The product is 
well established in the domestic trade, and is recognized 
as having no superior among the brands manufactured 
in Colombia. 

The mills grind only domestic wheat grown in the 
colder sections of the country, which are the Andean 
uplands. Markets are found for the entire output in 
the interior of the country, notably in the departments 
of Cundinamarca, Bayacd Tolima, Caldas, Antioquia, 
and parts of Santander and Huila. At times there is 
a profitable market in the coast regions, which general- 
ly consume North American flours, owing to their 
proximity to the United States. 

The extensive operations of La Industria Harinera 
have contributed greatly to the development of wheat 
culture in Colombia, the output having been doubled 
in the past eight years. 

Writing of the enterprise of which he is the man- 
ager, E. J. Fomeste says of La Industria Harinera: 
“We use American machinery of the most established 
makes, and consume monthly in the neighborhood of 
50,000 printed sacks for the packing of our flour, these 
also being imported from the United States. Our 
milling processes are completely up to date, and our 
machinery is subject to frequent replacement so that 
we may keep up the high reputation of our product.” 

The average price of wheat grown in Colombia this 
year, Sefior Fomeste says, is $3 bu, due to an un- 
favorable crop season, which was long and hot. Nev- 
ertheless the wheat yield has actually been surprisingly 
good, with the result that less flour and wheat will 
have to be imported than was originally expected. 
Ordinarily about 100,000 bus wheat are brought in 
from the United States. 

While Colombia is far from being an industrial 
country, its manufacturing plants are increasing in 
number each year and their products are improving 


Interior and Exterior Views of the 1,200-Bb! Mill of La Industria Harinera at Bogota 


in quality. The three principal manufacturing centers 
are Bogota, Barranquilla and Medellin, and the lead- 
ing products are, in the order of their importance: 
cotton textiles, shoes, cigarettes and cigars, beer, flour, 
chocolate, soap and matches. Straw hats, the so-called 
Panamas, are also largely manufactured in the interior, 
but this is a decentralized industry, the hats being 
made by individuals and sold to dealers. 

Agriculture naturally constitutes Colombia’s great- 
est source of wealth and income at present.. In the 
lowlands bordering the coast and in the river valleys 
such tropical products 
as Sugar cane, cacao, 
cotton, tobacco,  ba- 
nanas, corn, rice and 
beans are grown, while 
the lower slopes of the 
Andean tableland are 
favorable for the cul- 
tivation of coffee, which 
constitutes the most 
valuable export. On 
the higher tablelands 
are produced barley, 
potatoes, and _ other 
products common to 
the temperate zone, in 
addition to wheat. 

Cattle raising is 
carried on to a limited 
extent throughout the 
northern and more accessible portions of the uplands, 
and cattle hides rank third among the exports. There 
are vast unexploited pasture lands, in fact, that prom- 
ise to result eventually in a packing industry similar 
to that of Argentina. Negotiations have been under 
way for some time between the Colombian government 
and American financial interests for the establishment 
of a packing house on the Caribbean coast. 

With the exception of the Pacific Coast section of 
the country, Colombia’s transportation system consists 
of the Magdalena River steamers and 11 railroads con- 
necting either directly or indirectly with river ports. 
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are being bought as fast as they can be 
milled. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaAmM, Oct. 20.—The swaying 
tendencies of the North American wheat 
markets during the past week were re- 
flected in the attitude of our dealers, 
who felt bearish when, during midweek, 
prices showed a strong inclination to 
fall away sharply. On such days there 
was a feeling of unrest, due to the fact 
that such vast quantities of wheat and 
flour are on their way, with additional 
shipments to follow, and which to a 
large extent are for redelivery across the 
border. 

That some holders of flour already on 
the way were getting anxious to mini- 
mize their responsibilities was shown by 
shipments afloat being offered at a price 
below the present parity. This does not 
mean that such holders were taking any 
loss, for a large percentage of the flour 
now en route was bought below the pres- 
ent level of values, and at the prices 
asked there was a reasonable margin of 
profit left. It shows, however, that 
these holders did not consider it safe to 
demand full values, and preferred sac- 
rificing part of their profit to avoid a 
still further loss in case of an additional 
decline. This attitude affected the desire 
to consider fresh offers from the States, 
which in the early part of the week were 
very attractive. 

When prices were at their lowest last 
week there were a couple of offers from 
United States millers of hard winter 
wheat patent at $8.80. At the rate of 
exchange at that time this worked out 
at 23 florins per 220 lbs, which com- 
pared with 22.50@22.75 florins then be- 
ing asked for ordinary home milled 
flour, and was well worth consideration. 
A few sales followed, and buyers will 
feel no regret, since the market became 
firmer again, but on those days of heavy 
decline in American quotations our 
home millers did not feel inclined to 
follow the downward trend in full, and 
although they were willing to give way 
somewhat, home prices were kept above 
the foreign parity of wheat values, 

There is no pressure on the part of 
our millers to sell. Mills are working 
at their fullest capacity, and even one 
which was closed early in the year has 
started operating again. However, all 
this activity must be put down to the 
credit of our neighbors in the Rhine 
provinces who are taking delivery of 
large quantities of our home milled com- 
modity in addition to the imports from 
oversea. 

The proposed duty on flour by the 
German government has been abandoned 
for the present season in view of the 
heavy shortage in the yields of the va- 
rious cereal crops, and it may be antici- 
pated that the demand from that quar- 
ter will continue. Be that as it may, the 
buying of both cereals and flour during 
the past few months will cover require- 
ments for a considerable period, and no 
further demand of any consequence is 
likely to follow for some time. 

The weather has turned fine and dry, 
and is at last very favorable for the 
harvesting of late crops and potatoes. 


GERMANY 

Hampsure, Oct. 20.—The wheat market 
in America has advanced so rapidly dur- 
ing the past two weeks that buyers here 
made no effort to keep up with it. When 
a decline came for two days the major- 
ity of the buyers assumed an “I told 
you so” attitude. The sharp advance 
that followed the slight decline only 
made most of them more certain that 
the market in the United States was be- 
ing manipulated for political purposes, 
and many well-informed importers are 
willing to bet that wheat will drop at 
least 50c not long after the election is 
over. 

Last week wheat declined heavily in 
this market, due to some Berlin interests 
disposing of part of their holdings. This 
action started the rumor that flour was 
in for a drop, and every one began sell- 
ing, so that in a short time resellers 
were quoting nearly $1 under replace- 
ment values, which barred the placing 
of any orders for shipment. 

The safe arrival of the Zeppelin and 
the cordial reception of its commander 
and crew in New York, together with the 
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overwhelming success of the German 
loan in that city, have had a wonderful 
effect on this country. The Germans 
now have more confidence in themselves, 
and the future does not look so dark, as 
they see relief in the Dawes Plan and 
are delighted that New York thought so 
well of their airship. 

Business to the interior that is usually 
done by local dealers on an acceptance 
basis has been greatly hampered by the 
action of the Reichsbank, which now re- 
quires two indorsers on every acceptance, 
This will greatly hinder selling on an 
acceptance basis when the seller desires 
to discount his paper, which he must do 
in order to transact any business. 

The best-introduced Canadian brands 
of flour were quoted last week at $9.65 
@9.75 bbl, but have declined in the last 
few days to $9.35@9.40 for November 
shipment. The same brands can be 
bought afloat near at hand for $8.75@ 
8.80. Very good Kansas patents are 
offering at $8.80@8.85 for November 
shipment from the Gulf. Canada has 
made such progress in this country dur- 
ing the past two years that, even with a 
much lower price, Kansas finds it diffi- 
cult to come back. Bakers who have 
tried out the new crop Kansas flour are 
very liberal in their praise as to its 
strength and color, and as to the ex- 
cellent results thus far obtained. Prime 
German flours are now quoted at 42@43 
marks ($10@10.25), ex-mill, against 
which bakers can buy Kansas short pat- 
ent for $9.75, c.i.f., or about $10, f.o.b., 
cars, on the docks. 

The government has recently intro- 
duced a sales tax of 2% per cent, which 
must be paid by importers on all flour 
bought on a c.i.f. basis and sold “wag- 
gonfrei,” f.o.b. This tax acts as a sort 
of protective duty for the mills, 





LOCUSTS MENACE GROWING 
WHEAT CROP IN ARGENTINA 


Buenos Ares, Arcentina.—The Re- 
view of the River Plate, under date of 
Sept. 19, has the following to say con- 
cerning wheat prospects as they are af- 
fected by the locust menace: 

“About 90 days from now the harvest- 
ing of wheat will begin in earnest in the 
principal wheat growing zones of Ar- 
gentina. In ordinary years, the “scare 
season” consists mainly of the month 
of November, for late frosts falling in 





that month are apt to do incalculable 
harm. This year, however, the scare 
started almost before the seed was put 
into the ground, for unseasonably dry 
weather spread over a long period gave 
rise, first of all, to the fear that plow- 
ing would be interfered with to an ap- 
preciable extent. This fear, as it turned 
out, was almost entirely lacking in foun- 
dation. The grain growers proceeded in 
due season to break up their land. They 
found that once the dry surface crust 
had been broken the rest of the work 
was not too difficult. The land was 
carrying a satisfactory degree of mois- 
ture and the actual plowing was com- 
pleted satisfactorily over an even slight- 
ly bigger area than was worked in the 
previous season. 

“The prolongation of the dry weather 
later gave rise to the fear that the seed 
would not sprout or that the tender 
shoots would wither for lack of moisture. 
As a matter of fact, the wheat found 
the moisture which had been husbanded 
in the soil quite sufficient for its needs. 
The flax not altogether so. At any rate, 
after weeks in which scare followed hard 
upon scare, the supply of moisture had 
been adequately replenished by recent 
rains. The condition of wheat and its 
general prospects could not very well be 
better at this stage of the growng sea- 
son, When the present rain ceases, wheat 
will be able to live for several weeks on 
the moisture already stored in the soil. 
The same applies to that portion of the 
flax which has survived the extraordi- 
narily long dry spell. 

“Until the beginning of November, 
therefore, the country may go free of 
crop scares other than those which come 
in the form of locusts. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that after such 
very dry weather as was experienced 
throughout the country during late 
autumn and winter, the locust peril is 
one which must seriously be taken into 
account, Furthermore, the heavy sum- 
mer rains which usually fall in the trop- 
ical and subtropical parts of the country 
failed in the early part of this year, so 
that in the place of the luxuriant vege- 
tation of other years is only to be found 
sparse growth and, in some parts, bare 
sand. 

“This means that the locusts, lacking 
the customarily generous food supply of 
their native haunts, will in all probabil- 
ity be driven down south earlier than 
usual, and almost inevitably in any case, 








ARGENTINA—FLOUR MILLING 

Flour output of Argentine mills, with flour exports and*domestic consumption, by cal- 
endar years, as reported by the director of rural economy and statistics (figures in barrels 
added by The Northwestern Miller): 


——Production——, 


Exports——., Home consumption 


ewPer capita—. 


Year Metric tons Bbis Metric tons Bbls Metric tons Bbls Kilograms Lbs 
ee 936,266 10,486,179 83,338 933,386 852,928 9,552,793 91.7 201.7 
ee 912,887 10,224,334 113,536 1,271,603 799,351 8,952,731 86.9 191.2 
ae 951,731 10,659,387 63,527 711,502 888,204 9,947,885 97.6 214.7 
Se 930,570 10,422,384 179,948 2,015,418 750,622 8,406,966 83.4 183.5 
1919......... 1,071,863 12,004,866 328,107 3,674,798 743,756 8,330,068 84.0 184.8 
1918......... 1,081,269 12,110,213 176,445 1,976,184 904,824 10,134,029 105.1 231.2 
ea 938,747 10,513,966 112,465 1,259,608 826,282 9,254,358 97.6 214.7 
., ae 993,539 11,127,637 144,290 1,616,048 849,249 9,511,589 100.5 221.1 
Es 60 000.0% 937,770 10,503,024 116,049 1,299,749 821,721 9,203,275 97.8 215.1 
a, ere 908,361 10,173,643 67,325 754,040 841,036 9,419,603 101.3 222.8 
re 848,339 9,501,397 124,649 1,396,069 723,690 8,105,328 88.2 194.0 
BY THREE-YEAR PERIODS 

-—Production—, —-——Exports——, Home consumption Per capita—, 
Average Metric tons Bblis Metric tons Bbls Metric tons Bbls Kilograms Lbs 
1921-23...... 933,628 10,456,634 86,800 972,164 846,828 9,484,470 92.1 202.5 
1918-20...... 1,027,900 11,512,480 224,914 2,519,037 802,986 8,993,443 91.4 201.1 
pl | ee 956,685 10,714,872 124,268 1,391,802 832,417 9,323,070 99.9 219.8 
1912-14...... 884,743 9,909,122 107,851 1,207,931 776,982 8,701,191 97.8 215.1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARGENTINE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Summary of distribution of wheat flour output in 1923: 


Provinces— Per cent Metric tons* 
Federal capital ....ccccoe 26.0 243,111 
DEGRA. DS ccc civeseveecsss 22.7 212,823 
MMONER AWS oc ccccvsecces 16.3 152,781 


Provinces— Per cent Metric tons* 
COPECRR ccvcccccceccocecs 21.0 196,286 
TECHS TRIGD 2c ccc ccncecsses 7.9 73,980 
GERSED cesccececceseccescs 6.1 57,284 


Details of number and capacity of wheat flour mills in Argentina in 1923, with output 


of flour and feed: 








No. of mills ————Production—_,, r-—Pct. of output—, 
Regis- Run- Wheat 
Provinces— tered ning milled* Flour* Feed* Flour Feed Loss 
Federal capital ....... 9 7 348,842 243,111 102,077 69.6 29.2 1.2 
Buenes Aires ......00% 93 52 222,217 152,781.2 64,623.4 68.7 29 2.3 
BARI FO ccccccccccses 42 29 305,804.7 212,822.7 91,217 69.5 29.8 0.7 
SUD. 6.65 0c ceseheees 38 25 274,048.8 196,286.2 73,873.3 71.6 27 1.4 
OS Perr 49 34 110,706 73,980 34,746 66.8 31.3 1.9 
Pampa Central ; a 5 19,135 13,117 5,623 68.5 29.3 2.2 
GQOPTORREES. 20 cccccvecas 3 ._- seeees § S84556 . 66556 ose cee ee 
Santiago del Estero.... 12 9 1,209 924.2 268 76 22 2 
COQRMAPTOR 2c. cccsescs 17 9 882 584 263 66.2 30 3.8 
Ae 11 235.5 170 60.3 72 25 3 
Tucuman » fen ij #0eebee | 6 0eEre a4 Ts 
SORP vices. 5 57 38 15 67 26 7 
SPSS <e  j cess)  @tneen. | susane rr ee 
Misiones 5 34 27 4.5 79 13 8 
Mendoza 11 23,562 17,063 6,400 72 27 1 
San Luis 1 17,305 12,254 4,987 70 29 1 
La Rtoja 9 891.4 608.4 269.3 68 30 2 
Rio Negro 2 215 147 57 68 26 6 
Chubut ..... 2 1,700 1,160 520 68 30 2 
Neuquen 5 293 19 86 67 29 4 
San Juan 19 15,375 10,994 4,443.5 71 28 1 
Totals 241 1,342,512 936,266 389,533 69.7 29 1.3 





*One metric ton (2,204.6 lbs) equals 36.74 bus wheat, or 11.25 bbls flour, or 1.1 short 
tons feed. 
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in search of the means of satisfying their 
stupendous hunger. Here then, we have 
the main risk likely to be encountered 
by the growing crops in the near future 

“Unfortunately, the country’s state of 


preparedness against a locust invasion is 
anything but complete. It would appear 
that there has been some rather unfor- 
tunate disarrangement or straying of 


plans for the purchase of galvanized 
sheets which may be needed as barricades 
against the locusts in the event of an jn- 
vasion. These galvanized iron sheets wl] 
no doubt arrive some day, and we sincere- 
ly hope that this some day will not fa! 
after the locusts have arrived or, in other 
words, too late to be of any practica! se 
on behalf of the crops now growing. 
If, by some kind dispensation of Proyj- 


dence, the locusts could be kept away 
altogether, the country would, of course 
have much to be thankful for. But ex. 
perience has taught us what to expect 
after such dry winters and it wi!) he 
most unfortunate if, in the very year in 
which the means of protection ae.:/nst 


the locusts is most likely to be wanied, 
the authorities responsible for the ;ro- 
vision of ways and means should f,i! 
in their undertaking, 

“Early swarms have already been re- 
ported from one or two agricultural! en- 
ters in the province of Santa Fe, and we 
think that, for whatever the locust ): 
really signifies, it cannot with safety |e 
ee by any who have reason to en- 

eavor, at this stage of the crop year, to 
sum up all the visible or conceiy 
factors for and against a good, bad or 
an indifferent crop.” 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Flaxse 
BORE+BE... BORGO cccces covee 
1923-24... 247,036 269,598 82,052 f 
1922-23... 195,842 152,877 64,975 4 
1921-22... 191,012 176,171 32,973 
1920-21... 156,133 230,420 47,619 ) 
1919-20... 214,143 268,686 67,113 42 
1918-19... 171,691 209,240 32,762 3 5 
1917-18... 184,000 169,240 68,635 
1916-17... 80,1156 68,839 32,009 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,261 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 650,981 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 765,783 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 
1906-07... 156,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1924-25.... 17,742 er 2,644 5,91 
1923-24.... 17,215 8,465 2,631 225 
1922-23.... 16,081 7,861 2,618 5 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 89 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 ; 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 5 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 . 
1917-18.... 17,876 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 165,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,614 7,946 1,640 3,123 
RYE CROP (000’°S OMITTED) 
Bus A 
SOND. . 5.40 wks ba sna cae ere HP 
IS 66:44:50: brace Bia Cae eee eet 4,368 
Ns 6455-658 64404950054 3,526 
es Serr er 1,692 
Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by ' 
Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): - 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley §& 
1923-24 12,493 ..... 2,067 69 
1922-23. 5,152 ..... 1,722 42 
1921-22. 9,944 ..... 2,069 63 
1920-21. 7,768 4,722 1,989 169 1 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 76 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 4 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 38,697 108 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 1 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 3 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,850 165 
1912-13. 5,461 6,343 872 38 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,825 84 87 
1910-11. 5,972 3,643 590 25 6F 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) - 
ax 


Whea Corn Oats Barley se 
1923-24.. ... ose 161 10 
1922-23... 493 aie 87 3 1 
1921-22.. 812 Tr 107 3 6 
1920-21.. 700 494 76 11 Si 
1919-20.. 680 cos 81 5 8 
1918-19... 840 496 85 5 5 
1917-18... 976 590 165 6 ; 
1916-17... 780 627 142 13 3 
1915-16.. 950 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 783 787 82 5 101 
1913-14... 911 692 97 14 12* 
1912-13... 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 591 86 6 145 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 2 9% 
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CANADIAN MILLING OUTPUT 

The Canadian government issues every 
month a set of figures, in convenient 
statistical form, showing the principal 
features of milling operation. This is 
one of the most valuable trade records 
compiled by the government. It re- 
flects accurately the monthly fluctuations 
in activity of the premier manufactur- 
ing industry of this country. The do- 
minion bureau of statistics, which is the 
department of government which pre- 
pares these reports, is to be congratu- 
lated on the completeness and accuracy 
with which it deals with the subject. 

On looking over the most recent 
monthly report of the bureau, which is 
thet covering the month of September, 
it to be noted that the number of 
mills reporting had a daily capacity of 
118,857 bbls, almost equally divided be- 
tween eastern and western Canada, but 
the September output shows that eastern 
mills had the more active month. They 
ground 4,917,994 bus wheat, as against 
2,827,484 in western mills. A year ago 
western mills were almost equally far 
in the lead over eastern mills, so one 
may assume that the figures for Sep- 
te.ber this year were abnormal in com- 
parative output between eastern and 
western Canada. 

September was a better month than 
August in total grinding, and indeed one 
of the best months in the history of the 
Canadian trade. The total output in 
barrels was 1,737,196, as against 1,425,- 
98! in August. The two months of this 
new crop year show a total of over 
3,000,000 barrels, as against less than 
2,500,000 in 1923. Notwithstanding all 
competition and difficulties that arise 
externally and internally, the Canadian 
milling industry goes on from peak to 
peak of production in a way that sur- 
prises even its most enthusiastic friends. 


TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour business is good. 
Demand has been considerably strength- 
ened in the domestic market by the high- 
er wheat prices of the last few days, and 
buyers are feverishly placing orders so 
as to be ahead of an expected price ad- 
vance. The anticipated rise came on 
Saturday morning, Nov. 8, when mills 
put up all grades of springs 20c bbl. 
Quotations, Nov. 8: top patents $8.70, 
seconds $8.20 and first clears $8, in 98-Ib 
bags, jute, mixed car lots, 30-day terms, 
delivered, Ontario points, with a dis- 
count of 10¢ bbl for cash. 

The Ontario winter wheat flour mar- 
ket is dull. Buyers are not inclined to 
operate at the present high prices, and 
are waiting for lower levels. The sup- 
ply is becoming more plentiful as de- 
liveries of wheat increase. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: 90 per cent patents $6@6.30 
bbl, in secondhand 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars, basis Montreal freights. 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port has fallen off. Advancing prices 
are responsible. Since a week ago an 
increase of 2s 3d has taken effect in 
mill quotations, and this has paralyzed 
operations of importers for the time be- 
ing. Until the market becomes steady 
no volume of business may be looked 
for. Quotations, Nov. 8: export patent 
springs, in 140-Ib jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, November, De- 
cember and January seaboard loading, 
48s 6d per 280 Ibs, and February 49s, 
Seven-day drafts. 


WHEAT 


_ Delivery of Ontario wheat has slightly 
improved, but supplies are not yet plen- 
tiful. Prices show little change from 
those of last week. Quotations, Nov. 8: 
No. 9 red or white, $1.25@1.30 bu for 





wagonloads at mill doors; car lots on 
track, 3@5c bu over the street price. 

Ontario mills are in the market for 
regular supplies of Manitobas to fill 
their flour orders. Prices have advanced 
13%c bu since a week ago. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: No. 1 northern wheat $1.72% 
bu, track, Bay ports; other grades at the 
usual Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 


Demand for both rolled oats and oat- 
meal is slow. Prices are fluctuating too 
much to permit of any volume of busi- 
ness. Quotations are 20c bbl higher. 
Best brands of rolled oats are quoted 
(Nov. 8) at $7.60 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Straight cars of rolled oats can be had 
at 20@40c bbl below the mixed car price. 

Export business is at a standstill. Ca- 
nadian products are too dear, and Brit- 
ish importers are not inclined to pay 
the prices being asked by the mills of 
this country. American manufacturers 
may capture some of the regular Cana- 
dian business, as their prices are nearer 
the British buyers’ idea of value. Quo- 
tations, nominal, Nov. 8: rolled oats 44s 
per 280 lbs, and oatmeal 41s, c.i.f., Glas- 


gow. 

Oat hulls are unchanged at $16 ton, 
Montreal, and $17, Boston, in bags, car 
lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for eoarse grains is good, and 
prices are advancing. Quotations, Nov. 
8: No. 3 Canadian western oats 62%c 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.1644 bu, same basis; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 50@53c bu, country shipping points, 
according to freights; malting barley, 
88@93c; rye, $1.12@1.17. Government 
standard screenings are unchanged at 
$28 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills are not booking much 
ocean freight space, as their sales of 
flour for export have fallen off. Rates 
do not show any material change. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 8: London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin 
22c per 100 lbs, Hull, Leith and New- 
castle 23c, Aberdeen 3lc, Dundee 30c, 
all November-December shipment; Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, 24c November 
and 22c December. 


NOTES 


G. J. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., visited 
Toronto on Nov. 8. 


Monday, Nov. 10, was Thanksgiving 
Day in Canada, and every one observed 
it as a holiday. Business in milling and 
all other departments was completely 
suspended. 


Canadian milling shares are holding 
wonderfully steady in the stock markets 
of Montreal and Toronto. Current 
prices represent their value, and put 
these in the class of conservative indus- 
trial investments. 

Robert H. Vick, of George Vick & 
Sons, flour millers, Orillia, Ont., died 
Nov. 4 after a prolonged illness. Mr. 
Vick was the fourth son of the late 
George Vick, one of the pioneer millers 
and business men of Ontario. He was 
57 years of age. 

Of the total of 728,403 cwts flour im- 
ported into the Union of South Africa 
for the 10 months ending June, 1924, 
Canada supplied 96,524. Australia gets 
the most of this business, the imports 
from that country during the period 
named being 615,673 cwts. 

Some parts of Ontario report that 
the continued dry weather is having a 





bad effect on the fall wheat crop. A 
fine top developed early in the season, 
but this is now turning yellow, a sign 
that it is losing its strength and vitality. 
Want of rain is also holding up fall 
plowing. 

Bread prices in Toronto were reduced 
le per loaf last week. This reduction 
restores the old level of 10c for a 24-0z 
loaf at which the price held for some 
time before an advance which took ef- 
fect about three weeks ago. Bakers as- 
sert that the slight decline in wheat 
early in the week was not sufficient to 
make any difference in the price of 
bread, but they had decided, in view of 
the unemployment situation, that it was 
desirable to keep the cost as low as pos- 
sible. Some bakers state that if wheat 
does not drop it will be difficult to make 
bread for 10c per loaf. 


WINNIPEG 

The only feature of the flour market 
is the advance in prices. A recovery in 
strength of wheat caused millers to an- 
nounce an advance of 20c bbl, Nov. 6, 
which was followed by a further rise of 
30c on Nov. 7. This brings flour prices 
back to the basis of Oct. 4. Western 
mills are grinding on orders for domes- 
tic account, but the volume of such sales 
is not heavy, and business generally is 
reported somewhat light, in some quar- 
ters being more active than in others. 
No improvement in inquiry for export is 
reported and, for the time being, this 
branch of the industry is marking time. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted Nov. 8 at $8.60 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8, and first clears 
at $6.40, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15¢c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

There is little or no change in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal. The 
advent of colder weather has, perhaps, 
slightly increased inquiry for these prod- 
ucts, but business is reported about the 
same. Quotations, Nov. 8: rolled oats in 
80-lb bags $3.35, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats, de- 
livered to the trade. 

The Winnipeg wheat market is still 
out of line as regards export grain, but 
the past session has been somewhat more 
active. A splendid demand exists for 
Nos. 1 and 2 northern, and English mill- 
ing interests have been keen buyers. 
However, the high grades are scarce, and 
premiums have again advanced. Call 
for other grades is indifferent, with very 
little being done by exporters and ship- 
pers. Grain for future delivery was not 
wanted. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 


oF utures——, 

Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 3 $1.47% $1.44% 
Nov. 4 1.50% 1.47% 
Nov. 5 1.54 1.49% 
Nov. 6 1.58% 1.52% 





Nov. 7 66% 1.61% 1.56% 
ae tee 1.69% 1.63% 1.57% 
Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Nov. 6, averaged 
1,061 cars per day, compared with 1,391 
for the previous seven days, and 1,853 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 
There is not a very active demand for 
cash oats. Business consists chiefly of 
trading in odd cars of the lower grades, 
and the top grades continue to go 
through the clearing house in consider- 
able quantities. A fair call exists for 
the off grades of barley, but, as in the 
case of oats, the contract grades are 
ignored. The same is true of rye, while 
anadian crushing interests are fairly 
brisk buyers of No. 1 flaxseed, at a pre- 


mium over the November future. The 
low grades created no interest whatever. 
Quotations, Nov. 8: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 60c bu; barley, 89c; rye, 
$1.295¢; flaxseed, $2.33. 


MILL MANAGER RESIGNS 


The resignation is announced of J. S. 
Maxwell, for 42 years manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Brandon, Man. Mr. Maxwell came to 
the West from Wingham, Ont., in 1882, 
where for three years he had been study- 
ing the practical end of the milling busi- 
ness. At that time the only mill in 
western Manitoba was operated by 
Archie Fisher, William Alexander and 
Andrew Kelly, and 
the company was 
known as Alexan- 
der, Kelly & Co. 

In 1884 Mr. Max- 
well bought Mr. 
Fisher’s interest, 
and four years lat- 
er the name of the 
company was 
changed to the 
Kelly Milling Co. 
In 1905 it was re- 
organized, and the 
Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., formed. It 
was then that the 
company erected its 
large mill at St. Boniface, a suburb of 
Winnipeg, and also took over the Mani- 
toba & Lake Huron Milling Co.’s plant 
at Goderich, Ont. Since that time the 
company has taken over the mills owned 
by the Brackman-Kerr Milling Co., with 
headquarters at Victoria, B. C. 

In addition to his position as manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., at Brandon, Mr. Maxwell is 
also a director of the Canadian Guar- 
anty Trust Co., with considerable real 
estate interests. He has for many years 
identified himself with the social life of 
Brandon, and is widely known among 
trade and fraternal circles. It is Mr. 
Maxwell’s intention to go to Victoria, 
B. C., for a while, where he will carry 
with him the heartiest good wishes of his 
many friends, but probably will return 
to Brandon next summer. Allan Kelly, 
son of the recently retired president of 
the company, is for the present acting 
manager of the plant at Brandon. 





NOTES 


Will Hill, mill machinery expert, is 
in Winnipeg after some months spent on 
the Pacific Coast. 


D. B. Hanna, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and A. J. 
Mitchell, a director of the same com- 
pany, were recently in this city on their 
way home to Toronto after a trip over 
the western prairies and to the Pacific 
Coast. Both stated their belief that the 
western flour business will shortly im- 
prove. 


Returns available show that the rye 
crop in western Canada this year is 
proving a highly lucrative one. While 
other grains are being quoted at some 
50 per cent over last season’s prices, rye 
is easily doubling its last year’s figure. 
The area sown to rye in the prairie 
provinces this season is estimated at 
643,000 acres. 4 


Highly satisfactory progress has been 
made in harvesting operations in west- 
ern Canada, and comparatively little 
threshing remains to be done. This is 
well, as the West has received its first 
snowfall of the season, which in some 
sections is quite heavy. Considerable 
fall plowing had been accomplished be- 
fore the snow came, but the amount is 
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expected to be below average, on ac- 
count of the early advent of winter con- 
ditions. 
G. Rock. 
MONTREAL 

In sympathy with a decline in the 
wheat market, prices for spring wheat 
flours dropped lic on all grades at the 
beginning of the past week, but ad- 
vanced later, following a steady recov- 
ery in the Winnipeg wheat market, fin- 
ishing 5c above the previous week. 

The brief period of lower prices did 
not produce any increased briskness in 
the market, either locally or for export 
account. For domestic account it is 
not thought likely that any improve- 
ment in demand will take place until 
some of the recently made contracts 
have been filled, as current needs are 
fairly well provided for. In the export 
market some of the millers are looking 
forward to increased demand soon, as 
they believe United Kingdom buyers will 
be in the market again at any early date. 
Meantime, comparatively little has been 
booked for shipment this month. 

Closing prices, Nov. 8: first patents 
$8.70 bbl, seconds $8.20, bakers $8, jute, 
ex-track, less 10c¢ bbl for cash. 

Trade has also been reported dull 
throughout the past week in winter 
wheat flour, with a 10c drop in car lot 
prices being reported. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 8, for good average grades, 
$6.55@6.65 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, and broken lots still quoted at the 
previous week’s figure, $6.90 bbl, ex- 
store. 

Rolled oats were quiet all week, clos- 
ing prices at the above date being un- 
changed at $3.85@3.95 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered, 

White corn flour sold lightly, neither 
demand nor supply being plentiful. 
Closing prices, Nov. 8, $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 

NOTES 

It is reported that a steamer has been 
chartered from here to Danzig, to take 
a cargo of 30,000 bbls flour. 

A. E. Gagnon, secretary St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on Nov. 8, In 
honor of the occasion, the head office 
staff of the company presented him 
with a handsome gold mounted walking 
stick. Mr. Gagnon has been in the mill- 
ing business all his life. He has been 
with the St. Lawrence company for the 
past 11 years, and was previously with 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

A. E. Perks. 





Korea—Crops 
Grain crops of Korea (Chosen), as report- 
ed by the Japanese Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted); 


Buck- 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 

1924... 10,605 36,848 ..... Beene ¢etan 
1923.... 8,699 30,872 ..... eer 
1922.... 9,922 34,910 3,079 5,136 3,051 
1921... 10,705 38,984 3,106 5,336 3,093 


1919.... 8,653 37,217 2,002 2,432 1,900 
1918.... 9,897 39,560 3,145 4,730 2,955 


1917.... 6,640 27,419 2,308 2,643 ...-. 
1916.... 6,387 25,653 2,344 2,874 = ..0e- 
1915.... 6,146 27,814 2,020 2,679 ..... 
1914.... 5,848 24,832 2,032 2,296 ..... 


1913.... 6,506 28,093 2,012 2,341 ..... 
1912.... 6,677 22,991 1,802 1,844 ..... 


1911.... 4,967 21,412 1,603 1,647 ...+. 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 





Buck- 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats wheat 
See 2,000 ees 270 eee 
1923.. re 2,170 270 ove 
DvCee sven 2,130 ese 272 ese 
1921 ° 2,108 225 272 246 
BOs cose etecs 223 230 242 
1919.... 860 1,967 219 236 230 
1918.... 844 1,938 206 236 235 
1917.... 660 1,409 173 171 eos 
1916.... 620 1,314 152 170 
3916.... 499 1,261 148 165 
1914.... 474 1,183 144 129 
1913.... 465 1,118 133 125 
1912.... 410 1,016 133 104 
| ae 377 926 139 111 
Jugoslavia—Crops 


Grain crops of Jugoslavia since 1919, and 
those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Rye’ Barley Oats 
1924.. 68,343 ..... 6,456 15,308 19,432 
2933.. Gi,068 ors 5.906 14,065 19,354 


1922.. 44,472 57,400 4,523 11,069 18,272 
1921.. 51,809 73,788 6,170 13,378 18,906 


1920.. 43,011 101,136 6,507 11,699 22,242 
1919.. 60,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 
SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915.. 10,000 12,000 £00 2,250 4,000 
1914.. 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 5,000 
1913.. 10,524 23,621 937 2.866 5,512 


1912.. 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 5,477 
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TOLEDO 

The outcome of the presidential elec- 
tion has restored confidence in the com- 
mon sense of the American people and in 
their capacity for self-government. It 
was a blow to radicalism, bunk and 
quackery, and the unsound remedies pro- 
posed for the alleviation of economic 
ills. It has proven most refreshing and 
stimulating to those who have faith in 
the stability and soundness of our insti- 
tution. 

While the result of the election should 
prove very beneficial to business general- 
ly, there has arisen an unlooked for 
situation in the milling and flour trades 
which is holding back any marked im- 
mediate reflection of this benefit. On 
election day, when the United States 
markets were closed, the price of wheat 
at Liverpool advanced 4c, and Winnipeg 
showed similar strength. Naturally, 
American markets responded to this 
strength, and opened higher the next 
morning; since then there has been a 
net advance of 10c up until Friday of 
this week. Premium wheat at Winnipeg 
was reported to have advanced 16@18%c 
in four days. 

Now just what might have happened 
but for this untimely advance, of course 
nobody knows. There were signs of a 
revival of confidence, and the ground- 
work was evidently all prepared for the 
resumption of the buying of flour. Stocks 
had been allowed to run down, forward 
commitments were neglected and _ post- 
poned, and everybody, everywhere, was 
holding off to await the result of the 
election. In other words, there was an 
ideal situation, matured through long 
preparation, for a reasonably active flour 
business, provided the market showed 
underlying strength without skyrocket- 
ing. 

The morning after the election there 
were some indications that such a buy- 
ing movement might take place. There 
was more inquiry and interest, and some 
sales were actually made. However, this 
disposition to take on flour hardly had 
a chance to show itself, before it was 
shocked into silence and retirement by 
the steady continued rise in the price of 
wheat. The advance was too sudden and 
precipitate, was too much and too unex- 
pected. It didn’t wait for anybody to 
get aboard. It was like a knockout blow 
to the business which was ripe for the 
gathering. 

The responsibility for the advance is 
placed with foreigners and the foreign 
situation. Americans cannot lose sight 
of the fact that there is still much wheat 
in the United States and Canada, and 
that the show windows are full of it, 
meaning the visible supply. Perhaps 
they are not taking a sufficiently broad 
or world view of the situation, and their 
eyes are focused too near at home. As 
an illustration, No. 1: northern north- 
western wheat was recently offered at 
Duluth at le under the Minneapolis De- 
cember future price. 

Now it has come to a pass where both 
buyers and millers do not know what to 
think of the situation. The buyers have 
been consistently fighting every advance 
on the entire crop. It may be pointed 
out to them, as it was early this week, 
that American wheat is 9c cheaper than 
Argentine, 16@18c cheaper than Cana- 
dian, and 10c cheaper delivered in Lon- 
don than any other wheat, but that makes 
no difference. They still persist in think- 
ing that the advance has been overdone, 
and that a substantial setback will take 
place. Then when a break comes they 
are afraid to take hold, thinking that 
prices may go still lower. They are so 
anxious to get in at the bottom that they 
miss getting in at a fair average level. 

The trade has gone groggy, like a 
prizefighter, from being buffeted about 


by advances and declines, with no end 
of conflicting reports and shifting sen- 
timent, and these changes have come with 
unexpected suddenness, like a specter 
stalking out of what was considered an 
empty closet. They have finally been 
forced into the market, from time to 
time, for such flour as their absolute 
needs required at current market levels. 

In some ways this condition is an ideal 
one for the miller. All he has got to do 
is to sit tight, hold for his price, and 
not budge an inch, and buyers will have 
to take his flour. The greater firmness 
on the part of the miller will stimulate 
sales, because it will contribute to confi- 
dence. This is no time for pussy footing 
or for giving way. The entire trade 
needs backbone, stiffness and firmness, 
and the responsibility for furnishing it 
rests largely with the millers. 

This preamble is an attempt to explain 
why a more favorable report of flour 
sales in this section cannot be made. 
The fact is that the business didn’t have 
a chance to get started before it was 
stopped, and went dead. Once more it 
was a market, not a political, situation 
which did it. The entire crop year has 
been characterized by want of faith. If 
the buyer had had more faith in the be- 
ginning, he would not now be nursing a 
grouch of disappointment and disbelief, 
and blaming everything and everybody 
but himself for his failure to get in at 
the right time. This isn’t advocating 
that he start in now by plunging. : 

A more reasonable course seems to be 
to buy flour moderately- as needed, no 
matter whether wheat is to go to $2 or 
not. To that extent, in spite of their 
emotional reactions, buyers seem to have 
been following a course dictated by rea- 
son. Production of some of the mills 
here has been running heavier than last 
year, with not more than one third or 
one half as much flour booked. This is 
a very healthy condition. Of course 
export business in flour on the advance 
has disappeared. There are reports of 
considerable export flour business being 
worked from the Northwest, but it is 
difficult to understand this unless the 
seles were at old prices. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Nov. 7 at $7.35@7.70 
bbl, local springs $7.90@8.35, and local 
hard winters $7.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.52 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 7. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 





output activity 
OO aS eae rr re. Tee 42,700 89 
Previous week .... .. 45,300 94 
WOO BD vi 6 ks tees ‘ -. 35,600 74 
Two years ago .. 37,100 77 
SMISS FORTS BHO oc vcccsvess 23,400 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

WOU. Bb cccsas 24 156,300 115,332 74 
Previous week. 26 171,060 112,169 65 
Fear QMO ....6> 24 138,210 92,949 67 
Two years ago. 26 146,460 91,342 62 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 2-8, with comparisons: 
7Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 203,000 283,000 47,000 123,000 


Corn, bus.... 100,000 90,000 11,000 26,000 
Oats, bus.... 119,000 100,000 37,000 19,000 
NOTES 


The Worley Bros. Co., Bainbridge, 
Ohio, has its new mill in operation. It 
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takes the place of a plant destroyed py 
fire. . ‘ 

J. A. Shields, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind., was in Toledo one day last 
week for a meeting of millers and traffic 
men of the Central States Millers’ Ag. 
sociation. 

J.T. McIntosh & Co., mill representa- 
tives, flour and feed, Commerce Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, have taken the account 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., for Ohio. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association and Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, has been to Denver on a 
vacation, stopping in Iowa on the way 
back to visit a sister. 

Although this section has been a long 
time without rain, the growing wheat 
presents a good appearance and has 
made an excellent start. No informa- 
tion as to the acreage sown is available. 


Charles T. Stork, manager American 
branch Noury & Van der Lande, “Nova- 
del Process,” Deventer, Holland, with 
headquarters in the Marine Trust Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Toledo last 
week and left for Minneapolis. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Ilotel 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Nov. 19-20. his 
is a new hotel, located on Spring Street, 
just off High Street. The fellowship din- 
ner will be held the evening of the {irst 
day. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, reports 
that there is nothing to the rumor thiat it 
has bought the plant of the Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, and that it 
does not own, and is not interested in 
acquiring, baking properties. The firm's 
business is a service proposition to }ak- 
ers and millers. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales show more activity than 
for some weeks. The day after electi« 
there appeared more of a tendency to 
buy, and some fair-sized orders were 
booked. However, the big bakers appeur 
to be stocked with sufficient to keep them 
going until Feb. 1. Nevertheless, their 
buyers are watching the market careful; 
and at the first sign of an easing of 
prices they plan to buy  substantin! 
amounts. 

The trade as a whole was not dispose! 
to admit that the action of the marke! 
since election was any conclusive evidence 
that prices are to be higher, and wer 
more than ever inclined to await deve! 
opments. 

The smaller bakers are buying as their 
needs require. The price is quite a fac 
tor with them, as with high-priced flour 
and bread being sold at a low figure, i! 
is a question how they can keep their 
heads above water. At Latrobe, on No: 
3, wholesale bakers advanced the pric: 
of bread from 10c to 12¢ loaf. Othe: 
are expected to follow. 

Sales of semolina have been fair. No 
2 was quoted Nov. 8 at 4%c lb, and No 
3 at 4%4c, in 100-lb bags. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 8: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.75, standard paten! 
$7.50@8.25; hard winter, short patent 
$7.75@8.50, standard patent $7.25@7.75. 
clears $6.50@7.25,—all in cotton 98's. 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $6.50@7, bulk: 
pure white rye, $7@7.50, pure medi: 
rye $6.50@7, pure dark rye $5.50@6, « 
ton 98's, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Millin 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was in Pittsburg! 
last week. 

The Keystone Feed Co.,-Williamspor' 
Pa., has been granted a Pennsylvan 
charter with a capital of $15,000. Henr; 
G. Bush, Jr., is treasurer. 

Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., has purchased the plant of the 
Pennsylvania Coffee Co. and moved it to 
the Aiken Avenue warehouse, where “ 
modern coffee roasting plant has been 
installed. 

James A. Pryor, who for a number of 
years was engaged in the baking busi- 
ness im Dauphin and Cumberland coun- 
ties, has been elected a member of th 
Pennsylvania legislature from Cumber- 
land County. 

Charles W. Barber, who for 12 years 
represented the Hubbard Milling Co. in 
the DuBois-Clearfield district, died at 
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his home in Hollidaysburg, Pa., Nov. 2, 
aged 46 years. His widow survives. In- 
terment was at Mifflinburg, Pa., where 
he was born. 

S. Viviano, president S. Viviano Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Carnegie, Pa., recently 
addressed the members of the Woman’s 
Club of Rosslyn Farms on “The History 
of the Macaroni Industry.” At the con- 
clusion of his talk, he invited the mem- 
bers to visit his plant. Nov. 20 was fixed 
as the date. Prior to the meeting, 
luncheon was served at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Viviano, the latter demonstrat- 
ing the Italian method of cooking maca- 
roni. 


C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

A reported sentiment among flour buy- 
ers in the eastern states toward the end 
of the week previous to election prac- 
tically conceding the election of Presi- 
dent Coolidge had the effect of starting 
buying activity toward the top of the 
board, and this effect throughout election 
week and afterward continued to be felt, 
with the result that business is reported 
to be in much better condition than be- 
fore the balloting began. 

Millers had said in Indianapolis that 
business was dulled to a large extent by 
anxiety or nervousness over the possibil- 
ity of the election being thrown into Con- 
gress for the winter and of a tie-up in 
the decision. They said also they felt 
that, if the election were decisive, busi- 
ness would increase as a result. This 
opinion since has been found to be cor- 
rect. The start began on Monday pre- 
ceding the election, and has continued. 

With the price of wheat at a much 
higher figure than a week ago, it is 
feared by some dealers that a backward 
effect will be felt, at least that the good 
effect of the election decision may be 
canceled to some extent. However, buy- 
ing has continued at a brisk rate and 
manufacturers are grinding on the as- 
sumption that it will continue so tor 
some time. 

Orders have been filed from the South 
and West, with smaller quantities going 
to the East. Export business remains 
negligible, although some stuff is going 
abroad to old customers. South America 
also has been buying. 

No change has been made in the wheat 
feed market, with prices practically 
standing at the level reported two weeks 
ago. 

Grain prices have strengthened con- 
siderably, but all stuff coming to this 
market found an outlet in the milling 
business and in shipping. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Nov. 8: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.51@1.53, No. 2 hard $1.41 
@1.43; corn, No. 2 white $1.03@1.05, No. 
3 white $1.02@1.05, No. 2 yellow $1.083@ 
1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.02@1.05, No. 2 
mixed $1.02@1.04, No. 3 mixed $1.01@ 
1.03; oats, No. 2 white 47@48c, No. 3 
white 46@47ec. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
oo as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
a output activity 
SO tate es on cghaese ok 13,989 70 
Previous week -. 14,202 71 
aw) .. 10,738 54 
Two years ago .. . 11,438 56 





_Grain inspections for the week ended 
Nov. 8, in bushels: wheat, 78,000. in, 1,000 
out; corn, 347,000 in, 116,000 out; oats, 
— in, 62,000 out; rye, 8,000 in, 1,400 
out, 

Stocks in store, Nov. 8, in bushels, 
with comparisons: wheat 698,300, as 
against 868,900 on Nov. 10, 1923; corn, 
310,500, as against 103,000; oats 551,800, 
as against 269,000. 


NOTES 


The Noblesville Milling Co., 611 Ful- 
ton Street, is enlarging its Indianapolis 
branch. 

John A. Reis, secretary-treasurer 
Acme-Evans Co., has returned from a 
business trip to New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Clem Phfleum and Miss Elnora Ernst, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Ernst, 
were married recently. Mr. Phfleum is 
an employee of the Anaconda Feed Co., 
Osgood, Ind. 

Fire starting from spontaneous com- 
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bustion destroyed the mill owned by the 
Fornax Milling Co., Decatur, Ind., re- 
cently, causing a loss of $40,000, partly 
covered by insurance.. 

Curis O. Axzron. 


NASHVILLE 

There was a slowing down of flour 
trade in the Southeast the early part of 
last week for the national and state 
elections. Current sales were extremely 
light, but shipping instructions on old 
contracts continued fairly good, and the 
aggregate volume of business was above 
normal for this period of the year. Mills 
continue to operate on the basis of about 
75 per cent of capacity, and shipments 
nearly absorbed the output. Before the 
end of the week, business began to re- 
vive, and an improvement in new or- 
ders is anticipated. However, it is not 
expected that buying will be on a large 
scale, as jobbers are beginning to look 
forward to the new year, and will be apt 
to hold down their purchases, so as not 
to have large stocks when the inventory 
period arrives. The election was re- 
garded with satisfaction, as a rule, from 
the standpoint of business interests, 
though the South stood by its old tradi- 
tions. 

Flour prices have moved in narrow 
range, mills being slow in following the 
irregular wheat market. Prices, Nov. 8, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.75 
@9; standard or regular patent, $8@ 
8.40; straight patent, $7.40@7.75; first 
clears, $6@6.50. 

Business is generally quiet with re- 
handlers. Prices, Nov. 8: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8@8.50; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.55@8. 

The wheat market has continued ir- 
regular, with moderate movement. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted, Nov. 8, $1.71 
@1.75 bu at Nashville. 

Corn meal trade is light. Prices, Nov. 
8: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.75@2.80; unbolted, 
$2.70@2.75. 

Output by southeastern flour mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ... 145,170 110,242 75.9 
Previous week ... 173,520 138,819 58 


Year @80 ....ceee 204,480 129,924 63.5 

Two years ago... 201,780 140,814 69.7 

Three years ago.. 184,380 81,193 44 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 8 Nov. 1 
Wear, OBIS occ cccveccese 20,300 23,109 
WER, DED cc ccccecusss 441,000 443,000 
COPR, DUB ccccesscvccess 68,000 80,000 
Ge BE acs ecceserees 389,000 462,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 109 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 

Predictions as to post-election prices 
appear to have been verified in the sharp 
advances all along the line. Buyers who 
have been holding off have been greatly 
disappointed, and are coming into the 
market quite generally. Stocks are un- 
usually light in this section, both with 
jobbers and retailers. 

Quotations, Nov. 8: spring patents 
$8.75@9, with higher figures for adver- 
tised brands; Kansas fancy family pat- 
ents $8.50@8.70, bakers patents $8.35@ 
8.50; winter wheat top patents $7.85@8, 
standard patents $7.50@7.60; Virginia 
straights, $7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

J. Gray Reid, hay and grain inspector 
appointed by the Norfolk City Council 
several months ago, has resigned. 

The Granby Street branch of the Mod- 
el Bakery has been sold by W. J. Ruez 
to John Whalen, for several years a 
member of the staff of Mr. Ruez. 

The Norfolk municipal grain elevator 
was full to capacity last week, and 100 
cars of grain were on the tracks awaiting 
service. Two steamers were in port for 
full grain cargoes, and officials of the 
Norfolk Port Commission, operating the 
city terminals, announced the elevator 
doubtless would be run to full capacity 
through the season. 

James Wesley Simmons, Sr., general 
manager and principal owner of the Vir- 
ginia Mills, Inc., Suffolk, was killed in- 


stantly, Nov. 5, when he came in contact 
with a high voltage electric wire in his 
mill. He was buried in Suffolk Nov. 7. 
Mr. Simmons, a native of Maryland, had 
lived in Suffolk for 15 years, and was 
one of the best known members of the 
mill trade in this section. He was a 
member of the city council of Suffolk 
and generally prominent there. He is 
survived by his wife, four sons, one sis- 
ter, and a brother. 
Josepu A. Lesiie. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week responded 
promptly to the election returns, indi- 
cating the “safety first” trend. Millers 
reported increasing orders as the returns 
gave evidence of an overwhelming con- 
servative vote of the people. Demand 
was for the best grades of flour, with a 
slight slackening for the lower grades. 
Millers now expect a steady market for 
their products, as general business here 
is on the upgrade. Flour quotations, 
Oct. 7, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patent, $8.75; first pat- 
ent, $8.35; straights, $7.95; Kansas, $7.25 
@8.50; spring, $8.75. Clears, in jutes, 
first $6.50, second $6. W. W. Ross. 


FLOUR EXPORTS TO CUBA 
MAINTAIN HIGH AVERAGE 


A Department of Commerce bulletin 
states that exports of flour from the 
United States to Cuba in the calendar 
year 1923 amounted to 1,089,937 bbls, a 
gain of 381 bbls over shipments of the 
previous year. The outstanding feature 
of the flour trade of the United States 
with Cuba is the uniform regularity in 
the actual number of barrels of flour 
exported, when considered in six-month 
periods, beginning with January, 1922. 
During these five six-month periods the 
average exports from the United States 
to Cuba were 550,000 bbls, and the great- 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


r-— Week ending— Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 Nov. 1, 1924 
SE.38B cance 7,405,352 


Imports into bonded mills for 


grinding into flour for export, 

bushels: 

-——Week ending—, Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 Nov. 1, 1924 
52,146 1,601 8,618,212 











est variation from the average during 
any one period was less than 18,000 bbls. 
“Fully one third of the flour exports,” 
states the report in question, “are from 
the north Atlantic ports, principally 
New York and Baltimore, and the other 
two thirds are from the Gulf ports, Ex- 
ports from New York and New Orleans, 
which amount to 70 per cent of the total 
shipments, have shown a tendency to 
increase within the past few years. At 
present Cuba consumes about 1,345,000 
bbls flour a year, or 485,000 more than 
before the war. Exports from the Unit- 
ed States to Cuba average about 246,000 
bbls more than before the war. Exports 
of flour to Cuba from Canada, the chief 
competitor of the United States in the 
Cuban flour trade, now average about 
239,000 bbls more than before the war. 
“It may be of interest to note, how- 
ever, in view of the growing apprehen- 
sion that our flour export trade to Cuba 
is being encroached upon by Canada, 
that during the past two years the port 
of New Orleans alone has shipped to 
Cuba more than 1.8 times as much flour 
as Canada has shipped to the Cuban 
market, that the combined exports from 
New Orleans and Mobile have averaged 
over 2.6 times more than the total Cana- 
dian shipments to Cuba, and that the 
port of New York alone during this pe- 
riod has shipped to Cuba flour in an 
amount nearly half again as great as 
Canada’s shipments to that country. 
The Cuban outlook for the United States 
flour exporter, therefore, is quite encour- 


aging.” 
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SHORTAGE IN MEXICAN 
CORN CROP REPORTED 


It is reported that the 1924 corn crop 
in the state of Coahuila is almost a total 
failure, due to the injury to the crop 
caused by the protracted drouth which 
took place during the summer months, 
Consul Davis reports to the Department 
of Commerce. According to trade in- 
formation received by him, corn prices 
are expected to rise in the near future 
because of the shortage of the local crop 
and the high level of American prices. 
Thus far, however, the price has re- 
mained at 80 pesos per ton (2,204 Ibs), 
which works out at about $1 bu (taking 
2 pesos to the dollar and 56 lbs to the 
bushel). 

Canada—Crops 


Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924... 291,604 oo eee 
1923... 474,199 76,997 9,743 13,608 
1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 
Flaxseed Oats Peas 
8,626 463,860 +a 
7,139 563,998 2,898 
5,008 491,239 3,675 
4,112 426,233 2,770 
7,998 530,710 3,528 
5,473 394,387 3,406 
6,055 426,312 4,313 
5,935 403,010 3,026 
8,260 410,211 2,218 
6,114 464,954 3,464 
7,175 313,078 3,363 
-- 17,639 404,669 3,952 
. 26,130 391,629 3,913 
. 10,076 365,179 4,666 
3,802 323,449 6,538 
2,213 353,466 8,145 
1,499 250,377 7,060 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924.... 21,676 3,408 re eee 
92% 2,784 440 317 
2 2,600 431 318 
2,7 361 297 
378 292 
445 265 
548 250 
396 234 
342 173 
344 253 
354 256 
381 278 
399 298 
372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
i See 2s 14,481 791 oes 
eee 629 14,388 1,448 169 
So: ae 565 14,541 2,105 190 
ae 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
CO ee 1,093 14,952 753 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
| aoe 920 13,313 212 199 
oo ee 658 10,996 148 152 
Co) ae 462 11,556 122 196 
3014..... 1,086 10,062 111 206 
1913..... 1,663 10,434 119 219 
Ul) ee 2,022 9,966 127 260 
| ee 879 9,631 131 295 

Formosa—Crops 


Grain crops of Formosa (Tai-Wan), as 
reported by the Japanese Department of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Barley Millet 
Sere ee 100 28 ee 
SS eee as bs 28 
1922. was 28 
1921 110 37 
1920 141 
1917 125 50 
1916 138 50 
1915 161 61 ve 
1914 181 62 225 
1913 195 82 248 
1912. cocscee 164 60 197 
eae a - 162 46 260 

Est honia—Crops 


Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
7 10,000 eee 


a 700 6,000 4,000 
to eee 737 6,550 4,097 9,800 
1922..... 760 5,797 6,670 10,057 cee 
1982...0% 427 5,908 4,690 8,840 291 
1920..... 400 3,823 2,615 5,319 187 
i ee 472 5,056 4,277 7,705 242 
1936..... 649 6,074 65,668. ..... 358 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
394 300 380 cee 
406 312 378 
392 331 399 
353 275 353 47 
351 273 351 50 
327 259 335 30 
363 297 68 
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THE MILLFEED MARKET 
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The domestic demand for millfeed is 
materially better, due in part to the 
colder weather, accompanied in some 
sections of the country by snow, in part 
to the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tion, and in part to the sharp advance 
in grain prices. From Nov. 5 to Nov. 
10 corn went up 4c, measured by the 
Chicago December option, oats 2%c, rye 
10%c and wheat 10c, and buyers began 
to realize that wheat bran at $24@27 
is a bargain. What is more, the news 
from abroad has been of such a nature 
as to make the advance in grain prices 
appear solidly based on world condi- 
tions. 

Millfeed prices have advanced 50c@ 
$1.50 ton since a week ago, and would 
undoubtedly have gone up much faster 
if it were not for the fact that dealers 
still have a fair amount of very low- 
priced bran and middlings to dispose of. 
The mills for weeks past have been get- 
ting their feed output, or a considerable 
part of it, on the market in mixed cars, 
and flour and feed dealers who did not 
particularly want feed have had to take 
it in order to get shipments of flour. 
The aggregate amount of millfeed thus 
being disposed of at less than current 
mill prices is certainly not large, but it 
has been enough to take care of the sea- 
son’s first active consumptive demand, 
and has temporarily set a more or less 
fictitious low level for the entire market. 

The relatively low price of dairy prod- 
ucts and the cheapness and ample sup- 
ply of hay are still standing in the way 
of a heavy demand for wheat feeds at 
prices commensurate with those for 
grain; moreover, there is a lot of cotton- 
seed meal on the market at a compara- 
tively low price. To offset this, the gov- 
ernment estimate of the merchantable 
corn crop puts the figure down to 1,536,- 
000,000 bus, the lowest in more than 20 
years. If the market for dairy prod- 
ucts improves, and there are indications 
that it will, the demand for wheat mill- 
feeds seems likely to increase very 
rapidly. 

The eastern markets, and particularly 
those of New England, are weakened 
by the steady pressure of Canadian bran 
and, to a lesser degree, middlings, and 
this situation seems likely to get worse, 
from the standpoint of the United 
States mills, rather than better. Can- 
ada’s millfeed production is so large, in 
relation to its maximum home consump- 
tion, and its possible export markets 
for feed are so limited, that its feed 
prices are inevitably dictated less by 
the cost of wheat than by the figure at 
which, allowing for the small ad valorem 
duty, it can make sales in the United 
States. 

There is, of course, no question of 
“dumping,” in the technical sense; the 
point is simply that Canada’s millfeed 
market is based on export, whereas the 
market in the United States is based on 
domestic consumption. Just now Winni- 
peg wheat is 6c over Minneapolis, yet 
even so the Canadian mills can sell their 
bran and middlings in New England, 
despite the 7% per cent duty, in com- 
petition with spring bran from Minne- 
sota. If Winnipeg goes below Minne- 
apolis, as it easily may, the low rate of 
duty will give the Canadian mills a great 
advantage throughout the East. 

* ” 

MARKET REVIEW, NOV. 2-8 

The cloud of political uncertainty 
which held the general business of the 
country in check before the election has 
disappeared, and confidence in the sta- 
bility of the government has been re- 
stored. This has had a stimulating effect 
in all lines of trade, and has shown itself 
particularly in the grain markets. 

Cash grain prices last week advanced 
about 6c bu on corn and 4¢ on oats; rye 
advanced about 18c bu from the low 
point 10 days ago, and wheat about the 
same. These advances in grain prices 
brought strength in the markets for 
millfeeds, particularly for bran. How- 
ever, the retail trade continued indiffer- 





ent as to purchases for future needs. 
During the past two or three weeks, feed 
prices held remarkably well in the North- 
west, especially in view of the seemingly 
light demand. The Southwest felt the 
pressure more keenly, due to heavier 
mill operations on export flour in that 
territory, and the same was true of 
Buffalo and the East. New England 
was able to buy bran at practically $2 
ton less than the price at which it could 
be bought and shipped from the western 
markets. 

Much talk has recently been heard of 
the storage stocks of bran, and this had 
a tendency to depress values. However, 
the aggregate supplies of storage bran 
are hardly up to the normal holdings 
for this season, particularly when com- 
pared with the active running time of 
mills thus far and the ideal weather for 
pasturage. 

The trade showed a broader demand 
for manufactured feeds, and consumers, 


the advance, but sentiment is changing 
rapidly, and the trade here looks for a 
more active market. Offerings are still 
rather limited. Some resellers are dis- 
counting the market a little when they 
desire a quick turnover, but they are 
asking big premiums for future delivery. 

Spring bran was quoted, Nov. 8, at 
$26.25@27 ton, Chicago, hard winter 
bran $26.50@27, standard middlings 
$28.50@30.50, flour middlings $833@35.50, 
and red dog $40@42. 

Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed is 
more active and quite widely scattered. 
Mixed feed manufacturers and jobbers 
are doing most of the buying, however, 
as the consuming trade has not yet en- 
tered the market to any extent. Offer- 
ings for prompt shipment are being 
made in fair volume, but little seems to 
be available for deferred delivery. 
Prices have not shown a very wide range 
the past few days. Soft winter bran 
was quoted, Nov. 8, at $25.50@26 ton, 
hard winter bran $25@25.50, and gray 
shorts $31@32. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mritwavkee.—Millfeed prices are 50c 
@$1 ton higher, but only by virtue of an 
advance in grain values, and the pros- 
pects that the law of supply and de- 
mand is going to get in its work without 





Chicago 

Spring bran 

Hard winter bran. 

Soft winter bran... 

Standard middlings 

(brown shorts).. 
Flour middlings 


26.50@ 


27.00 


28.50 @30.50 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
11, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis 
Terr $26.25@27.00 $25.00@26.00 $... 


27.00 @ 28.00 


(gray shorts) ... 33.00@35.50 33.00@33.50 30.50@31.50 33.00@34.00 38.00@39.00 

Red GO ...ccscees 40.00@42.00 38.50@39.00 .....@eecee  cecee@su.e- 46.00@47.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

oe . fa  DUTELPererereerrereny $33.00@34.00 $31.00@31.50 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
BeOPG Witter WHER 22.0 ccccccccss BRORESS CO SRGOSETS ccceeMcccce eevee Ghcescs 
Soft winter bran .......cscoccecs 33.00@33.50 33.00@33.25 .....@..... 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 33.50@34.00 33.50@34.00 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 41.00@42.00 39.75@40.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
a MPT re re eee 47.00 @ 48.00 -»-@47.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
«+>@..... $.....@..... $29.50@30.00 
24.00@24.50 26.00@26.50 .....@.... 


26.50 @27.00 33.00@34.00 


28.50@29.00 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 











especially in the central states territory, 
began to take on a little feed for prompt 
and later shipments. This was brought 
about by the colder weather. Buffalo 
and New England did not experience 
the same advance in feed as the West, 
and points in Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania, which have favorable rates 
from Buffalo were able to secure their 
supplies from the latter city at prices 
$1@2 ton under those for shipment from 
western mills. . 

Canadian mills continued to press 
their feed on the market in the East, 
and bran was offered the latter part of 
the week on the basis of $31, Philadel- 
phia, which is equal to $26, Chicago 
basis, while western mills were holding 
firmly at $27, Chicago. 

Of the higher protein feeds, cotton- 
seed meal still remained the cheapest on 
the list. It was $6@9 ton cheaper than 
a year ago, while oil meal was only $3@4 
lower. The linseed oilmeal market the 
early part of last week was somewhat 
easier, but toward the latter part it was 
decidedly stronger, due to inquiry and 
sales for export. The advertising cam- 
paign instituted by the crushers has 
developed an improvement in the de- 
mand for this commodity by the con- 
suming trade. Gluten feed prices re- 
mained unchanged from those of the 
week previous, $36 in bulk or $88.80 in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, for 30-day 
shipment. 

J. W. Jouno. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Curcaco.—There is a much better feel- 
ing throughout the millfeed trade, and 
considerably more interest is being dis- 
played in wheat feeds. Mixers have 
been in the market for round lots of 
bran and middlings, and there is also 
a better inquiry for the heavier grades. 
The colder weather, higher grain mar- 
kets and the national election all have 
stimulated interest in the market. Coun- 
try dealers are also inquiring more free- 
ly, but this demand is developing slowly 
and is not as active as that from the 
mixing trade. Some buyers are still 
holding off, as they do not like to follow 


much further delay. The long spell of 
mild weather, which made necessary very 
little barn feeding, seems to have come 
to an end, and the consuming demand, 
which has been pitifully small through- 
out the fall, is expected to broaden. At 
the same time, the supply is such that 
the first spurt in demand will find the 
market virtually bare of supplies. It is 
on this line-up of events that the trade 
contemplates better days. 

While there has been a dull and inac- 
tive demand, there has been no pressure 
of supply, for mills have not been oper- 
ating as heavily as customary and most 
of them have been able to keep moving 
the small supply of feed accruing from 
their production. With but 50c premium 
on deferred over spot, speculative inter- 
ests have been nibbling, but until the lat- 
ter part of the week, when grains 
jumped several days successively and 
there was no reaction apparent, buying 
remained very slack. 

The feed trade is firm in the belief 
that a change is imminent, and that it 
will result in a sharply higher and strong 
market. Meanwhile it is marking time, 
and this seems to be the calm before 
the storm. 

Middlings still appear relatively strong- 
er than bran; in fact, values moved up- 
ward in that proportion. Flour mid- 
dlings, however, did not hold so well as 
standard, while red dog advanced. 

Closing quotations, Nov. 8: spring 
bran $26.50@27 ton, winter bran $26.20, 
standard fine middlings $29@29.50, flour 
middlings $32.50@33.50, red dog $30.50 
@41, rye feed $28.50, hominy feed $38@ 
39, reground oat feed $10, cottonseed 
meal $42.50@48, and gluten feed $38.80 
(30 days), in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Mrinneapous.—Demand for millfeed 
shows improvement, though it is still far 
from being normal. Country bran that 
a week ago was offered by jobbers at 
$22.50@23 ton, Minneapolis basis, has 
since sold at $24, while city mills held 
their quotations nominal to mixed car 
trade at $25@26. The colder weather 
is expected to stimulate inquiry. 

The East thus far has not followed 
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the advance. The trade there is eyj. 
dently overbought. Unable to furnish 
shipping directions, some have agreed to 
cancel their purchases and absorl) the 
loss. On Nov. 7, when country bran was 
quoted at $24, some was resold froin the 
East on the basis of $23. 

Country dealers, particularly through 
the Middle West, are reported to he 
carrying fairly heavy stocks, due t\ the 
fact that mills have insisted on |iuyers 
taking a minimum quantity of feed with 
each flour order, and this at a time when 
farmers had plenty of roughage on |and 
and were not buying. Conditions. how- 
ever, ought to change shortly, for colder 
weather usually brings about a }iivver 
consumption of mill offals, 

Bran is quoted by Minneapolis mills 
at $25@26 ton, standard middiine, $27 
@28, flour middlings $33@33.50, r 
$38.50@39, wheat mixed feed $s 
and rye middlings $26@27, in 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of mil! feed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 1(0-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


dog 
31, 
100-Ib 


Nov. 11 Year 
BRAM .ccccccccsess $24.50@25.00 $26.01 


Stand. middlings.. 27.00@28.00 25.75 6.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@33.00 28.00 50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.50@39.00 32.01 00 

Dututu.—The market situation for 
feed has not changed materially. De- 
mand may pick up with the advance of 
colder weather, but has not yet shown 
much improvement. The undertone i 
firmer. Buyers show little interest, |\ow- 
ever, and until there is a change in this 
attitude there cannot be much im; 
ment in the situation. 


s 


Great Faris.—Winter atmosphere |as 
slightly increased the interest in d- 
stuffs in Montana territory. Co jer 


weather requires somewhat increase! ra- 
tions for the dairymen, as the snow h 
fell Nov. 3 was sufficient to cover the 
grazing tracts in most sections. !!1\ 
prices probably will operate to 1 
tain the present level for millfeed-~, as 
the expected West Coast outlet for the 
hay crop of Montana proved a myth ind 
there is an abundance of good ali) ‘a 
and other kinds of tame hay. Ha 
offered freely at $8@10 ton, with s! 
men playing the waiting game and 
pecting cheaper quotations. Such a « 
dition leaves no reason to expect hi: 
millfeeds, and the prices which | 
been firmly held for many weeks « 
tinue to rule. They are: bran $29 | 
and standard middlings $31, f.o.b., Gri 
Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Citry.—The long looked fo 
change in the weather followed close « 
the completion of the political can 
paigns, and the result was a gener 
strengthening of feed values. As lh 
been the case recently, the actual volum 
sold was not large, but it was enous 
to prevent mills from accumulating d 
pressing stocks. Mixed cars took a con 
siderable part of the current output. 

The cool temperatures did not strik 
the Southwest until late last week. The} 
influenced a small amount of buying, )u! 
the principal effect was to cause mills tv 
raise the quotations on offerings of bo!! 
November and December feed. Bids ¢ 
December bran, which had fallen 
$24.50@25, again went to around *-' 
with most millers unwilling to sell 
that figure. Spot prices have advance 
50@75c ton, and in some instances *1. 

Millers are generally bullish, in vic 
of the small stocks on hand over t) 
United States. The larger buyers ar 
giving some indication of increased « 
tivity, although demand from the I. 
cific Coast, which has taken much fe 
from the Southwest recently, has fallen 
off. 

Bran is quoted at $23@24 ton; brown 
shorts, $28@29; gray shorts, $30@31. 

Atcuison.—Millfeeds are practically 
unchanged. Shorts are selling at [30 
@30.50, mill-run $26.80@27, and bran 
$23@23.50. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Although demand 
for bran is lighter, it is offset by the 
smaller production of Oklahoma mills. 
Arrival of new Oklahoma corn caused 
a decline in corn chop and corn meal 
quotations. Corn chop sold at $2.10 cwt, 
a decline of 30c, and corn meal at 73c 
per 25-lb bag, a decline of 7c. Straight 
and mill-run bran are unchanged at 
$1.35 and $1.40 cwt, respectively. Shorts 
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are in poorer demand and some mills 
are storing for spring movement, with 
quotations around $1.70. Southeastern 
markets have a better demand for mill- 
feeds. 

SaurvA—Feed demand is fair, shorts 
showing increased activity, while bran 
is a trifle slower. Prices are steady at 
last week’s quotations, as follows: bran 
$1.20@1.25 ewt, mill-run $1.35@1.40, 
gray shorts $1.55@1.60. 

Denver.—Colorado mill-run enjoyed 
an excellent demand last week, with 
more interest in offerings being mani- 
fested from Texas markets than has 
been the case for several weeks. Al- 
though buyers’ ideas in that territory do 
not coincide with values obtainable in 
the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, 
yet it indicates that the relatively low 
prices which have prevailed in Texas are 
disappearing and that Colorada millfeed 
soon should be moving to that market. 
Mills are keeping their output well sold 
up, and find ready buyers when they 
have bran to sell. Mill-run sold on Nov. 
5 at $28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—Millfeed is sick; it has been 
almost dead. Of course there has been 
softening and cutting of prices, but mill- 
ers, realizing that it would do no good, 
have not been forcing it on the market. 
Some millers look for recovery in the 
near future, and have not been averse 
to accumulating a little feed. Indeed, 
at the very end of the week, whether 
from the psychological reaction of a 
touch of colder weather or not, there 
seemed indications of a little more in- 
terest in feed. There was some inquiry. 
One miller who tried the expedient, for 
moral effect, of advancing prices a week 
ago, found that it didn’t work. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$3030.25 ton, mixed feed $32@33.25, 
and middlings $34@36.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Tol do. 

F vVANSVILLE, Inp.—The millfeed market 
showed a tendency toward quieting down, 
with a consequent slackening of orders. 
Prices were lower than last week, Quo- 
tations Nov. 7, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran $27.50@29, 
mixed feed $32@33, shorts $33.50@35. 

PrrrssurcH.—Continued open weather 
conditions had a deterrent effect on sales 
of millfeed, and the market last week 
was reported as very dull. Colder 
weather is needed to stimulate business. 
Quotations, Nov. 8: standard middlings 
$32.50@33.50 ton, flour middlings $36.50 
@38.50, spring wheat bran $30.50@ 
31.50, red dog $44.50@46.50; cottonseed 
oil meal, 43 per cent protein $46.70, 41 
per cent protein $45.20, 36 per cent 
$42.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
pes 90@46.90, 16 per cent protein $37.40 
@38.40, 


THE EAST 


3uFFALO.—Millfeeds had a strong re- 
action from past weakness, and moved 
to the best position they have occupied in 
several weeks. Freezing weather and 
the improved feeling following election 
were the principal factors in improve- 
ment. As a result, a large portion of 
the distress tonnage was taken from the 
market, and most prices showed higher 
tendencies, 

A little Buffalo bran was offered by 
resellers around $25.50, but mills were 
firm at $26 for November and $27@ 
27.50 for December. For middlings, $28 
was asked for November and $29@29.50 
for December, all Buffalo basis. The 
West was $1.50 over Buffalo on all quo- 
— and out of line in eastern mar- 
ets. 

Gluten feed showed a stronger ten- 
dency, with the price $39.90 and rela- 
tively little distress tonnage offered. 
The surplus of hominy also had been ab- 
sorbed, and white closed around $44, 
Boston. 

Cottonseed meal had not reached the 
turn, apparently, and was unchanged at 
about $49 for 43 per cent and $47 for 
41 per cent. January and February 
were $1 over these prices. 

Bostor.—A quiet demand for wheat 
feeds, with offerings ample for the de- 
mand and some pressure to sell, al- 
though prices are not openly quoted 
lower. Other feeds steady. Canadian 
pure bran and middlings dull. Quota- 
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tions: domestic spring bran $31@31.50, 
hard winter bran 2.50@32.75, soft 
winter bran $32.75@33, middlings $33.50 
@34 for standard and $39.50@40 for 
flour, mixed feed $85@40, red dog $47.50, 
gluten feed $45.95, gluten meal $56.70, 
hominy feed $43.50, stock feed $44, re- 
ground oat hulls $18, cottonseed meal 
$44.75@49.75, all in 100’s; Canadian pure 
bran 2@32.50, Canadian middlings 
$33.50@34. 

Rocnester.—Fine middlings, sacked, 
are quoted at $86 ton for spring and 
$37 for winter. Bran is offered around 
$33 for spring and $34 for winter. Corn 
meal quotations range $56@57, and rye 
feed $35@36. 


Battimore. — Millfeed is lower on 


‘spring bran and standard middlings, 


compared with a week ago, otherwise un- 
changed, and in limited demand through- 
out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $29.50@30, soft winter 
bran $33@34, standard middlings $32.50 
@33, flour middlings $38@39, red dog 
$46@47, city mills’ middlings $34. 
PurLaperpHia.—Trade in millfeed is 
slow, and the market rules weak. Sup- 
plies are small but ample. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 8, in car lots, per ton, to 
arrive: spring bran $32@33, soft winter 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran $32@ 
32.50, standard middlings $33.50@34, 
flour middlings $41@42, red dog $47@48. 
Norrotx.—The millfeed market is ac- 
tive, and prices generally are higher. 
Demand has increased materially during 
the past 10 days, due to the approach of 
winter, and the effect of the election was 
reflected in better business in this trade, 
as well as in other lines. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: red dog $48@49 ton, fancy win- 
ter middlings $39@40, flour middlings 


$37@38, standard middlings $35@36, 
bran $34@35. 

THE SOUTH 
Nasnvitte.— The millfeed situation 


continues satisfactory, demand being 
good, though there is considerable range 
in prices. Drouths in various sections 
of the South have increased demand for 
feed. The dry spell was broken by rains 
last week. Millfeed quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, _ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31, stand- 
ard middlings or shorts $34@36. 

Mempuis.—Dullness continued in mill- 
feed throughout last week, and prices 
were slightly shaded, but without stimu- 
lating any buying interest. Wheat bran 
sold as low as $26.50 ton and gray 
shorts at $33.50, but when wheat turned 
stronger after election day these prices 
were withdrawn, and bran was steady at 
$27, with gray shorts at $34@34.50. 
Stocks are light, but demand from feed- 
ers is small. Unusually mild weather is 
still a factor. 

New Orteans.—Mills quoted wheat 
bran on Nov. 6 at $1.45 cwt, sacked, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The feed situation was un- 
changed at last week’s close. However, 
there is an improved spirit of optimism 
as a natural reaction from the election, 
in that it is settled definitely that the 
present administration will continue in 
power and, consequently, the existing 


Policies will remain in force. 


Feed dealers have been divided as to 
the cause of market advances in the past 
few months, some being firmly convinced 
that the rise has been a political play 
and that lower prices will be seen, now 
that the election is over. As a matter 
of fact, that has been the general idea. 
The few who have felt that supply and 
demand have been the potent factors 
have held back as a conservative meas- 
ure, one might say, watchfully waiting 
to determine how much truth there has 
been in the election feature. As a con- 
sequence, stocks have been kept danger- 
ously low, and if the market continues 
its trend of advancement, feed dealers— 
who reflect the opinions of their custom- 
ers—will be caught unprepared and will 
suffer from the higher prices. 

The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed as to real demand, but dis- 
tressed stocks have been picked up, and 
the feeling of optimism that is passing 
should result in buying sooner or later. 
Mills are well sold up for November and 
December shipment. Mentana mixed 
feed is not quoted for close by, but 
January can be bought for $34 ton. The 


Gluten feed, 100 Ibstt... 45.25 


local situation is not impressive, in view 
of the milk price war among the dairy- 
men, and those who seem to know expect 
little improvement for the balance of 
the year. Milk prices are quoted below 
cost of production. Winter weather is 
ruining pasturing, so that the milk sup- 
pliers must either pocket losses in high 
feeding or not feed at all. 

Los AnceEtes.—Very little activity is 
shown in the millfeed market, with most 
buyers still holding off. Arrivals are 
about normal. Kansas bran, not spot, 
was quoted Nov. 6 at $33.50@35, white 
millfeed $39, red millfeed $36. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—In the domestic market, de- 
mand for millfeed is fair. Although 
mills have been producing steadily, no 
stocks are accumulating. Much of the 
millfeed now being produced in Canada 
is exported to British and American 
markets, and the inquiry from these 
sources is increasing. Prices have not 
changed for some weeks. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: bran $30 ton, shorts $32, mid- 
dlings $38 and feed flour $51.60, in jute 
bags, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $20.70 ton and shorts at $22.50, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William, Canadian cur- 
rency. For shipment to other markets, 
government standard bran is quoted at 
$23 and shorts at $25, same basis. 

Montreat.—Business in all grades of 
millfeed continues brisk, the home de- 
mand being quite good, with a strong 
inquiry from foreign sources. Millers 
are, in consequence, busy in this branch 
of the trade. Closing prices, Nov. 8: 
bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, middlings 
$38.25, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wiwnirec.—There is a strong local de- 
mand for bran and shorts, and ship- 
ments to western country points are of 
considerable volume. Millers are finding 
whatever surplus they have easily ex- 
portable to more distant markets, where 
a brisk demand is maintained. There is 
no change in prices. Quotations, Nov. 8, 
Fort William basis: bran $23.50 and 
shorts $25.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $24 and shorts $26; interior British 
Columbia, bran $28 and shorts $30; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $29 and shorts $31. 


* * 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Nov. 8, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 
per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
} _, . WRRTERTELELELESEL LE $26.50 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.50 24.50@25.00 
BEIGGURGS ccccccccsces 26.00 26.50@27.00 
BAVO BOGE cc ccccvecccecs 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@31.50 
ROG GOS cc cvcccsccscee 33.00 38.00@40.00 
pi a eer 27.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 44.50@45.00 
BET sr cbkteeceswe -. 36.00 31.50@32.50 
Middlings® ..........6. 35.50 34.00@35.50 
ROG GOS? occccccsccece 41.00 45.50@47.00 

Duluth— 
BPR ccccccceccsvccces 28.00 25.50@26.00 
BEIGGUMGO ccccccccccce 28.00 28.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed ... 29.00 29.50@30.50 
TOG GOD ccccccvcecves 35.00 38.00@40.00 

St. Louis— 
BEE Gee e snd eeeoedens 28.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 30.00@31.00 
Gray middlings ....... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 33.00 39.00@41.50 
Mixed feed .ccccccccss 30.50 29.50@31.50 
OS BOON ccc cosceseoss 14.00 12.00@13.00 
Alfalfa meal .......... 32.00 22.50@28.00 


Fine white hominy feed 36.00 38.00@39.00 
Kansas City— 
PUTO DRAM occcccsccece 
BAN ccc cccccccccccses 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts ... 


23.50@24.00 
23.00 @ 23.75 
28.75 @29.50 
30.00 @30.50 





WE GE kee cows scosece 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran x 31.50@32.00 
Pure Dram .....-cccces 35.50 31.00@31.50 
Serine BTOM .sccccsccs 35.00 30.00@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 32.00@33.00 
MOG GOR cccccececvces 39.00 46.50@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 36.50@42.50 
Rye £00d .cccccscccecs 33.00 31.50@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 .....@26.20 
BIER ccd ecccvecvcccees 29.50 26.50@27.00 
PEUIONED oaccectccsecs 31.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 32.50@33.50 
OE GOS cccccccccevecs 36.00 40.50@41.00 
Rye feed .......-+++5- 28.00 .....@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 50.50 46.50@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 42.50@48.00 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 38.00@39.00 


. e+ - @10.00 
32.50 @33.50 
43.00 @ 44.00 
«eee» @38.80 


Reground oat feed .... 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 39.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 41.00 
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Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 





eer $8.30 $9.10 
reer 7.00 9.10 
Se, SEE Soke bd bus 606000 — 7.50 
Se. =e 8.90 9.70 
Pr eee 5.70 6.50 


*Boston. ftChicago. 30 days, 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 11, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











cr From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Antwerp ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 .... .... 28.00 cose 
Cardiff ...... 23.00 . 23.00 
Bergen ...... Bee cece ecco Bee eoee 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger - 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GOP wcccecec 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 oeee 
Dublin ...... 23.00 ++ 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... SOO «ose BEGD seer sees 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eece 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 + 27.00 27.00 
Malmé6 ...... aewe 
Hamburg . 24.00 
Bordeaux .... oeee 
BEOVTO ccccccs A 
Marseilles o BBD cbce 200% eas eeee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 wees 
Biull wccccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Leith .ccccoe 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eaee 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 eee ees 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastio ... 81.00 .... woo eee oee0 
Rotterdam 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
COPUPOTERP ccce GOD cect cocs eee cove 
Southampton.. 22.00 ee acae e 
Danzig 30.00 ° 
Pirzus coe ° 





Stettin 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated . 842 517 17 87 
a 601 295 301 
rain Growers .. 564 719 405 
Fort William ... 394 185 237 
2. ea 1,334 826 348 121 
Northland ...... 3,874 979 613 
Port Arthur ..... 534 229 21 
ee ee 449 210 325 662 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,433 196 76 215 
Sask. Co-op, No. 3. 1,796 417 125 127 
Private elevators, 8,621 2,822 1,589 337 

Totals 20,441 7,395 4,057 1,548 
Year ago. - 25,299 3,003 1,131 655 
Receipts 10,762 2,253 2,160 755 
Lake shipments.. 65,780 $84 1,878 
Rail shipments... 321 122 17 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Me. 3 Bard ...0% ae... PPT 169 
No. 1 northern..2,438 Feed No. 2..... 

No. 2 northern..1,734 Durum ......... 784 
No. 3 northern..1,846 Kota .......... 22 
Pe @ swwveeeres Se Pee —s 
No. 4 special.... 1 Special bin ..... 770 
a B 2900see066 J a 867 
No. 5 special.. PERVORE ccccccce 8,621 
a errr rT 674 —_— 
No. 6 special.. 19 OOS 6660062 20,441 

Oats— Bus Oats-— Bus 
Mo. 1 C. Wiceese oe Ue evaseness 615 
Pee. OG, Wecesee OO ee, 476 
me, SC. Wicesce Meee 2,822 
mee, 2 Teed .sces 5 
1 feed ...ccccce 684 Wetel ciccccse 7,395 








New Zealand—Crops 

Grain crops of New Zealand, as reported 
by the Dominion Government Statistician, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1923-24. 4,250 600 coe 2,468 
1922-23. 8,395 623 coe 7,110 
1921-22. 10,565 1,200 488 8,441 
1920-21... 6,872 1,663 501 6,531 
1919-20... 4,560 850 406 8,710 
1918-19.. 6,568 733 415 6,885 
1917-18.. 7,022 587 379 5,099 
1916-17.. 6,243 783 283 5,641 
1915-16.. 7,332 846 351 7,894 
1914-15... 6,864 616 284 11,797 
1913-14.. 6,397 1,244 317 15,206 
1912-13.. 6,343 1,421 229 14,012 
1911-12.. 7,490 1,294 287 20,282 
1910-11.. 8,551 956 588 10,438 

ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
1923-24.... ... 17 eee 65 
1922-23.... 276 33 ees 144 
1921-22.... 353 47 11 171 
1920-21.... 220 35 12 148 
1919-20.... 193 23 9 180 
1918-19.... 208 19 10 173 
1917-18.... 281 19 8 156 
1916-17.... 219 30 6 177 
1915-16.... 329 30 8 213 
1914-15.... 230 18 5 288 
1913-14.... 167 32 6 362 
1912-13.... 190 37 5 387 
1911-12.... 216 32 6 404 
1910-11.... 322 33 18 303 

Luxemburg—Crops 


Grain crops of Luxemburg, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
Soe 316 378 187 2,697 
ree 540 409 138 3,174 
Pree 173 "250 177 1,527 
|} ee 621 441 74 1,243 
SEB. 2 20200 4651 esis eter —_ 
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THE MORNING AFTER 

Generally any decisive or long antici- 
pated event is followed by a “let down” 
feeling. ‘The day after Christmas brings 
its disillusions, Thanksgiving is followed 
by indigestion, and then there is the 
proverbial morning-after-the-night-be- 
fore feeling. 

Nov. 5, however, the day following the 
election, was a real exception to the 
rule of pessimism, for buyers came out 
of their coma and awoke to the fact 
that they were facing a wheat market 
with whose risings millers were beauti- 
fully able to cope. As a matter of fact, 
as Vitus Marsden would say, “At raising 
prices, mills cain’t do nothin’ better 
than,” and the result was that the trade 
here was again left holding the bag 
while flour prices seampered merrily up- 
ward. The higher they went, the more 
willing buyers were to take on flour at 
the prices of a week ago and the more 
eagerly they sought confirmation of their 
offers of 30c bbl below current prices. 

However, a sufficient number did pur- 
chase on Wednesday to produce an ex- 
cellent volume of sales and to vindicate, 
for one day at least, campaign promises 
of a full dinner pail. Indeed, it began 
to look as though said vessel would be 
full of bread or cake, and ever since 
brokers have been noticed with crossed 
fingers muttering strange incantations to 
further the hope that the good work 
may proceed. 


NEW YORK 

There is a conspicuously better tone 
to the flour market. The strength in the 
wheat market gives flour a firmer under- 
tone, with most mills keeping resolutely 
to the higher prices. Buyers here have 
very generally been holding off in ex- 
pectation of lower prices, with the re- 
sult that now many of them are in 
urgent need of flour, but the prices are 
far in excess of what they want to pay. 
Moreover, spot stocks are about 300 cars 
less than last year, so where they can 
pick up bargains they are very willing 
to buy, but unless a price is right, they 
will not go much beyond 30-day ship- 
ment orders, as they do not believe the 
present high levels will be maintained. 
With the election out of the way, buyers 
show a much more lively interest in the 
market and inquiries are more numer- 
ous than they were a week ago. 

The range of prices has narrowed 
down somewhat from the $1 bbl of last 
week, and the number of mills that are 
below the general range are consider- 
ably fewer than they were. Clears, be- 
cause of their scarcity, were high, and 
those which were offered were held at 
very firm prices. The good-sized Kansas 
mills making standard flours were in the 
difficult position of having prices well 
within the range of spring wheats, and 
their sale under these circumstances was 
nearly an impossibility unless the baker 
needed a certain brand. 

In the export market also there is 
increased inquiry. The rising prices, 
however, are curtailing business, but 
the tone of the inquiries indicates that 
European buyers have a keen interest in 
the market. 

Quotations, Nov. 8: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.25@8.60, standard patent $7.75 
@8.25, clears $7.25@7.50; hard winter 
short patents $7.90@8.50, straights $7.50 
@8; soft winter straights, $7.15@7.50; 
rye, $7@7.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 
272,106 bbls; exports, 163,693. 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices advanced sharply. Con- 
tinued export demand and sales were of 
good size. Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions also gave strength to the market. 
Quotations, Nov. 7: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.74; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 





domestic, $1.75; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.64; No: 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.83%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.63. Re- 
ceipts, 2,728,400 bus; exports, 2,306,299. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn fluctuations did not cover as 
wide a range as wheat, though prices 
at the close of the week were near the 
best for the season. Quotations, Nov. 7: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.26%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.24%4. Receipts, 108,000. 

Oats have been firm, closing higher, 
following other grains. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 60%c; No. 3 white, 59c. Re- 
ceipts, 363,000 bus. 


T. C. ESTEE HONORED 


Tully C. Estee, who has represented 
the Washburn Crosby Co. in New York 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
has been elected a vice president of that 
concern. This is only another example 
of giving credit where it is due, because 
Gold Medal flour has had no more ar- 
dent supporter or the Washburn Crosby 
Co. no more faithful worker than Mr. 
Estee, and his many friends in the New 
York flour trade are all greatly pleased 
with this recognition of his good work. 


NOTES 


A. W. Mears, in charge of the Balti- 
more office of the Harry E. White Co., 
spent Nov, 5-6 here. 


Among millers who visited this mar- 
ket last week was John Reis, manager 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 


Cars of flour on spot last week to- 
taled 1,081. In the preceding week 
there were 1,098 cars here, and in the 
same week last year 1,379. 

J. J. Padden, manager Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., spent several days 
in New York last week, visiting Philetus 
Smith, the mill’s representative here, 
and calling on the trade. 


Meetings of the Flour and Bakery 
Supply Merchants ef Greater New York 
are being held on Wednesday evenings, 
and the details of organization, such as 
preparation of bylaws, etc., are proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. 

As the second Tuesday of November 
falls on Armistice Day, the regular 
meeting of the Flour Club has been 
postponed until the following Tuesday. 
The attendance at the October meeting 
was very gratifying, and all members 
are urged to be present on Nov. 18, at 
the Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, 
at 12:30. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ed Oct. 25 were 1,942,838 bus for the 
former and 199,927 bbls for the latter 
commodity. The bulk of the wheat went 
to the United Kingdom; of the flour, 
99,485 bbls went to Hamburg and Bre- 
men, 19,870 to Holland, 20,220 to Copen- 
hagen and 24,475 to the Near East. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1924, re- 
ports net earnings of $24,134, after de- 
preciation but before federal taxes, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1.48 
a share on the $5,885,700 common stock 
(par $50). This compares with $266,- 
071, or $1.83 a share, in the previous 
quarter, and $1.88 for the third quarter 
of 1923. 


The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., chain 
store grocery, is issuing cumulative pre- 
ferred stock to the public to be used as 
working capital. This concern has just 
completed a new bakery at a cost of 
over $500,000, of modern design and 
equipment, and Bohack bread will soon 
be on sale at all of the company stores. 
This probably means another consolida- 





tion of flour buying, as it will doubtless 
result in a deflection of bread sales from 
the neighborhood baker. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour shows considerable improvement 
in both price and demand. Buyers are 
tired of seeing stocks coming down and 
prices going up. The vision has begun 
to get on their nerves, and in many cases 
they are saying goodby to their opinion 
and quietly replenishing reserves on the 
best terms possible. A few have not yet 
surrendered, but the majority have ac- 
cepted defeat and are now as docile as 
lambs. If the latter have turned at the 
wrong time, that, indeed, would be the 
last straw, for to lose both going and 
coming is more than the average buyer 
can stand. 

All grades of flour are being more or 
less traded in, but almost invariably at 
quotations of the day before or at some- 
thing under current rates, yet even this is 
a big gain and speaks well for the 
amiable and generous millers who are not 
holding out for the last pound of flesh. 
The best sellers, in the order named, 
have been near-by soft winter straight, 
soft winter short patent and spring and 
hard winter standard patent, for both 
prompt and deferred shipment. Top 
quality is being neglected for a cheaper 
grade, The difference between springs 
and hard winters continues to narrow, 
with demand running stronger to the 
former in consequence. Rye flour is 
sharply higher, but only in limited re- 
quest at its present level. The advance 
has checked the export demand for near- 
by soft winters. 

Closing prices, Nov. 8, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@165c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.75@8; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.10@8.35, straight 
$7.60@7.85; soft winter short patent 
$7.75@8, straight (near-by) $6.85@ 
7.10; rye flour, white $7.50@7.75, dark 
$6@6.25. City mills’ jobbbing prices: 
spring patent, $9.10; winter patent, 
$8.65; winter straight, $8.15. 

Receipts of flour last week were 53,- 
066 bbls, 36,888 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 34,108 bbls. 

City mills reported trade flat, domes- 
tic and export, though they ran mod- 
erately on old sales. They advanced their 
spring patent flour 20c bbl and winters 
45c, but made no change in feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 8% 
@11%c higher than a week ago, with 
foreign demand less urgent than it was. 
Closing prices, Nov. 8: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.6314; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.5914; November, $1.59%4; 
new southern on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.5814; No. 3, $1.5444; No. 4, 
$1.5114%4; No. 5 $1.4914; range for week 
of new southern by sample, $1.484,@ 
1.5814. 

Of the 165,449 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 8, 164,449, in- 
cluding 109,378 Canadian, went to ex- 
port elevators. Exports were 339,587 
bus, 178,803 of which were domestic and 
160,784 Canadian. Stocks are 1,152,397 
bus, 877,763 domestic and 274,634 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of new southern wheat 
from July 3 to Nov. 8 were 1,034,329 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Nov. 8: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.24@1.25; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 5814@59c, No. 
3 white domestic 5744@58c; rye, No. 2 
spot, $1.36%4. 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week included 
34,108 bbls flour, 339,587 bus. wheat, 445,- 
078 rye, 190,000 barley and 51,997 malt. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.90 bu; domestic wheat, $1.70; corn, 
$1.25; rye, $1.45; barley, $1.10; oats, 65c. 

German raw beet sugar has begun to 
arrive in this country, and this, with re- 
ports of a heavy surplus of sugar in 
Germany, is calculated to be a little dis- 
turbing to American sugar prices. 

Major J. M. Wharton, the veteran mill 
agent of this market, if not of the whole 
country, spent the week end with his 
daughter at Quantico, Va. The major 
rarely ventures that far from home these 
days. 

Late visitors to this market included 
H. C. Bell, representing the Dodge City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, one of the several 
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plants of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co; J. F. Vietor, of William H 
Muller & Co., Inc., grain exporter, New 
York, and J. G. Burt, of Hay Bros 
Ltd., grain shippers, Canada. ~ F 

It wouldn’t be at all surprising if the 
leading bakers of Baltimore, for res 
hardly necessary to enumerate, should 
make a break or stampede for the con- 
suming trade direct when least expected 


sons 


Already they are going far. afield for 
custom, which is a pretty good indiea- 
tion that competition at home is gettin 


warm, if not unprofitable. 


Blanchard Randall, senior of Gil] & 
Fisher, grain exporters, who has | tely 
returned from a two months’ ¢tay 
abroad, says the crops of France, F jo- 


land and along the Rhine country, while 
fair as to volume, have been greatly de- 
layed and impaired by a_ prodigious 


amount of rain. He thinks Europe will 
want all the American foodstuffs it can 
pay for, if not all America can spare 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Amazing progress and development 
are being made in the milling and grain 
industries of the Niagara frontier. liec- 
ords are being made and remade s0 rap- 
idly they can scarcely be noted, and ap- 
parently the end is not in sight. Buf- 
falo’s flour production broke all exist- 
ing records last week, when the mills 
turned out 213,004 bbls. Grain is being 
handled at a faster rate than ever he- 
fore, and 1924 is likely to establish rec- 
ords unequaled in 100 years of like 
navigation. Export demand is tremen- 
dous. 

No sooner is one $1,000,000 project 
completed than another is under way 
As the new Russell-Miller mill goes into 
commercial production, ground is about 
to be broken for the new Saskatchewan 
elevator, which wiil cost more t! 
$1,100,000. 

Buffalo is dominating eastern feed 
markets. Her importance to the milling 
industry no longer can be questioned 
and is by no means at the peak of i! 
greatness. “Watch Buffalo” is the ad 
vice of her millers to the trade, 

There is a lively interest in flour offer 
ings, and last week’s sales were of sul)- 
stantial proportions. When the Buffalo 
trade admits it has done some busines 
it is an indication of an active market 
and good bookings. Such is the admis 
sion now made. 

Some mills did not follow the market. 
and their prices showed a steady upward 
tendency, but others offered midweek 
concessions of 15@25c and booked some 
round lots on the break. There were 
some good bookings on the day follow- 
ing election, when everybody was _ in 
jovial mood, and the whole week was one 
of active market conditions. 

At the end of last week the price re- 
ductions of the preceding week had been 
overcome and an additional 20@25c add- 
ed to prices. There were reports that 
some of the larger mills were not entire- 
ly firm with their limits. Fancy spring 
patents moved as high as $9.20, and 
fancy winters to $8.20, while bakers 
grades kept pace with the upward move 
ment. 

There has developed a keen demand 
for second clears. Mills not entirely 
sold up on this grade reported offers 
of $58@60 ton from exporters, and could 
have sold several times their prospec- 
tive production for November and De 
cember. First clears are quoted as high 
as $7.75 bbl, and are in good demand. 

Rail shipments from the West con- 
tinue slow, and there have been some 
small lots sold locaily by users whose 
principal supplies are slow in arriving. 
Some round lots of Kansas patents were 
sold to bakers in New England. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 8: spring 
patents, fancy $8.80@9.20, standard 
$8.30@8.60, first clear $7.55@7.75; Kan- 
sas patents, fancy $7.90@8.20, standard 
$7.60@7.70; fancy winter pastry, $7.70@ 
7.90; rye, light $7.20, dark $7.10; semo- 
lina, 5c lb. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 23-8 ..ccee. 238,000 188,390 79 

Previous week ... 238,000 213,004 89 
VOOF OBO .csccoce 166,500 128,308 7 

Two years ago... 166,500 164,120 99 
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Rochester millers reported more in- 
terest in offerings, although their prices 
were higher than during the dull period 
of late October. ‘They quoted fancy 
spring patents at $9.20@9.30, winter 
pastry $8.60@8.70, and graham $8.40@ 
8.60. Rye was quoted at $7.50@7.75. 

Rochester millers were offering $1.40 
@145 bu for white winter wheat. 
Other quotations at that city on Nov, 7: 
corn, shelled, $1.21@1.22; oats, No. 2 
white, 55%4@56c; rye, $1.10@1.12. 

Grain receipts by lake again passed 
13,000,000 bus during the seven days 
ending Nov. 7. In that period steamers 
arrived with 8,443,005 bus wheat. Other 
receipts were: corn, 60,000 bus; oats, 
1,712,705; rye, 2,054,734; barley, 1,040,- 
547. Clearances in the same period were 
569,500 bus wheat for Montreal and 36,- 
000 for Ogdensburg. 

One shipper informed The North- 
western Miller that more than 90,000,000 
bus export wheat have been handled 
through this port this season, probably 
establishing a record for all time. 

Grain in storage here is increasing, as 
many steamers are going into winter 
quarters behind the breakwall with full 
cargoes. The elevators are only about 
half filled yet, and there has been no 
delay at this end of the route, 

Grain in elevators now totals: wheat, 
American 5,294,409, Canadian 3,124,386; 
corn, American, 2,076,743; oats, Ameri- 
can 1,972,514, Canadian 174,302; barley, 
American 542,609, Canadian 567,866; rye, 
American 854,156, Canadian 303,898. 

Grain afloat: wheat, American 1,082,- 
500 bus, Canadian 1,599,000; corn, Amer- 
ican, 429,000; oats, American 2,484,896, 
Canadian 63,000; barley, American 65,- 
000, Canadian 202,000; rye, American, 
210,000. 

Vessel men are not disposed to ac- 
cept the going rate of 1%c bu, Head of 
the Lakes to Buffalo, if storage grain 
is offered. There is some inquiry for 
steamers to hold at Chicago and other 
upper lake ports. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
experienced a bad week in operation of 
its bulk and package freighters. The 
Glenorchy was sunk in Lake Huron in 
collision with the L. B. Miller, the 
Glenlyon went onto the rocks near Isle 
Royale, and the Glenluckie also met with 
disaster. The Glenorchy was bound for 
Port Colborne with 280,000 bus wheat. 
Whether it can be salvaged is not known 
at the offices here. 

There also was a report that the 
steamer Charles Horn of the Montreal 
grain fleet had been sunk in Lake On- 
tario. This report was found to be un- 
true. 

The grain laden barge Seneca Lake 
went aground on Tonawanda Island in 
the Niagara River, but was released 
without damage. 

There were some good deals put across 
on the local exchange last week, millers 
and exporters getting in on the break 
but declining to buy after the advance. 
There was a good demand for corn, the 
close being at $1.18 bu for No. 2 yellow. 

Barley advanced to 9lc bu for 48-Ib 
and 90c for 46-lb malting. Local stocks 
were light. 


NOTES 


Winter wheat in central New York is 
badly in need of rain. 


R. R. Knight, of Petrie & Jones, 
Boston, was a guest at the Buffalo Flour 
Club’s meeting of Nov. 7. 


Charles Miller, vice president Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., is here to supervise 
the breaking in of the new Buffalo mill. 


Bids on the new elevator of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Co. will be 
opened Nov. 19. The estimated cost is 
in excess of $1,000,000. 


Fred R. Herrins died at his home in 
Oswego, following a two-day illness. 
With his brother-in-law, Martine Rice, 
he formerly operated flour mills at Lyn- 
donville and Albion. He retired several 
years ago. 

The Wilber Feed Co., capital $50,000, 
has been incorporated at Jamestown to 
deal in flour and feed. Directors are 
H. R. Wilber and B. A. Wilber, Lake- 
wood, N. Y., and J. L. Anderson, 
Jamestown. 

Three members of the grain laden 
freighter Glenluckie were drowned when 
they disobeyed the orders of Captain 





Chartier and took to the lifeboats in a 
heavy storm. The steamer later was 
beached, and all other members of the 
crew were saved. 

Lewis Moyer, senior member of Moyer 
Bros., flour and feed merchants, St. 
Catherines, Ont., died Nov. 6 at his home 
at the age of 61 years. He had been a 
resident of that village for 20 years, and 
was widely known as a breeder of pure 
Guernseys. The widow, two brothers 
and a sister survive. The funeral was 
held Nov. 10. 

Speaking before the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club, Cornish Bailey, secre- 
tary National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, declared Buffalo has the poorest 
facilities on the Great Lakes, and is 
badly in need of new terminals. He de- 
manded that the railroads be forced to 
co-operate with the state in operation 
of the barge canal. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm in sym- 
pathy with the upward movement of 
wheat, and limits are about 25c bbl 
higher than a week ago. Buyers, how- 
ever, are reluctant to follow the rising 
views of manufacturers, and the volume 
of business transacted has been of lim- 
ited proportions. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small. Export 
business is checked by buyers and sellers 
being apart in their ideas of value. Re- 
ceipts for the week ending Nov. 8. were 
10,922,837 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 
sacks to London, 1,000 to Manchester 
and 200 to Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 8: spring first 
patents $8.35@8.75, standard patent $8 
@8.25, first clear $7.25@8; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8, straight $7.50@ 
7.75; soft winter straight, $7@7.50; rye 
flour, $7.40@7.65. 

The wheat market rules strong under 
higher outside advices based on a good 
foreign demand and unfavorable crop 
advices, and prices during the week 
have advanced 9c. Receipts, 1,006,672 
bus; exports, 144,077; stocks, 2,677,090. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 8: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.5914@1.60%; No. 3 red win- 
ter, $1.564%4@1.574%; No. 4 red winter, 
$1.5444@1.55%; No. 5 red winter, $1.514%4 
@1.52%; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.554,@1.56'4. - 

Coarse grain prices on Nov. 8: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.26@1.27, No. 3 yellow 
$1.24@1.25; oats, No. 2 white 60@6lc, 
No. 3 59@60c. 

Corn goods are quiet, and prices are 
again weaker. Closing quotations, Nov. 
8, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.15@ 
3.25; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$3.15@3.25; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.15@3.25. 

Oatmeal is steadily held at $3.45@ 
3.55 per 100-lb sack for ground. 


OCTOBER RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in October were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
October, 1924... 301,578 3,792,415 95,891 
September, 1924 249,118 2,560,715 35,270 
October, 1923... 265,437 2,377,396 20,339 


October, 1922... 265,343 4,919,302 1,472,275 


Exports— 
October, 1924... 74,528 2,577,902 21,147 
September, 1924 49,920 2,068,535 i ..... 
October, 1923... 110,570 2,040,288  ..... 
October, 1922... 53,591 4,393,780 1,025,890 
NOTES 


N. L. Noland, in charge of the Kan- 
sas City offices of the Grain Marketing 
Co., was on ’change here Nov. 5-6, 


The stock of flour in public ware- 
houses the first of the month was 117,- 
725 bbls, against 110,466 on Oct. 1 and 
137,821 on Nov, 1, 1923. 

E. W. Stringfield, traffic manager of 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
says that business increased consider- 
ably in October, compared with the pre- 
vious two months. There was a pro- 
nounced impetus in international and 
domestic shipping, and this was reflected 
in the tonnage reports presented to 
Harvey C. Miller, president of the com- 
pany. One of the principal factors 
therefor was the selection of the piers 
as a terminus for the ships of the In- 
ternational Freighting Corporation en- 
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gaged in the east coast of South Amer- 
ica trade, the sending of ships to the 
terminal by the Oriole lines and the 
Munson-McCormack Steamship Co. Mr. 
Stringfield says that, in the future, ships 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. com- 
ing to the port of Philadelphia with 
Pacific Coast forest products cargoes 
probably will discharge at the piers. 
Samvuet S. DANIELs. 


BOSTON 

The many fluctuations in the wheat 
market last week had their effect upon 
flour prices, and caused a very unsettled 
condition to prevail. Flour quotations 
were advanced and also declined, with a 
sharp marking up at the close of the 
week. This had the effect of confirming 
buyers in their cautious policy of only 
meeting pressing needs. Current re- 
quirements are being covered to a lim- 
ited extent, but the principal question 
among flour buyers here at present is 
whether they have enough flour on hand 
or purchased for future delivery to pre- 
vent any sudden embarrassing shortage 
should there be any interruption to traf- 
fic that might prevent the regular ship- 
ment of flour from western mills. 

A moderate amount of flour has been 
arriving daily in this market, just about 
enough to cover daily needs. Similar 
reports are received from other New 
England distributing points, and this ac- 
counts in a great measure for practically 
the same amount held by distributors as 
was the case a month ago. Buyers in all 
sections of New England have been hold- 
ing off in expectation of lower prices 
following election, and it would seem as 
if some heavier buying must occur in the 
near future in order to place supplies 
on a working basis. 

Some of the big spring wheat mills 
advanced prices at the close of the week 
to a point which practically placed them 
out of line and out of the market. Some 
did not follow the full advance and are 
now offering their product at only 15@ 
20c bbl above quotations published earlier 
in the week, while others are asking 40@ 
50c above previous quotations. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
Nov. 8: spring patents, special short 
$9.10@9.50, standard patents $8.30@9.25, 
first clear $7.35@8; hard winter patents, 
$7.50@8.50; soft winter patents $7.75@ 
8.50, straight $7.25@7.85, clear $6.75@ 
7.60. 

The stock of flour in Boston, Nov. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was 37,289 bbls, compared with 
37,538 on Oct. 1 and 40,180 a year ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Nov. 8, with compari- 
sons: 


7-Receipts— 7-—-Stocks— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis.... 31,400 29,800 

Wheat, bus... 27,300 635,450 

Corn, bus..... 700 1,100 

Oats, bus..... 24,250 41,815 34,119 2 
MVS, BUR osc: 1,125 200 42,650 270,010 
Barley, bus... 65,175 900 64,726 ..... 
Millfeed, tons.. TT eee 
Co eee” ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. Bee sees 


on corn meal, owing to the higher prices 
of the coarse grain. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $3.30, bolted yellow at 
$3.25, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.50, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was held 
steady, with a better demand at $3.25 
for rolled and $3.67 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was dull, with 
the market firmer at the close. Choice 
white patents were quoted at $7.35@7.60 
bbl, and standard patents at $7@7.25, 
in sacks. 
NOTES 


A $3,000 fire occurred a few days ago 
in the building occupied by the Frank- 
lin Park Hay & Grain Co., Revere, Mass. 

The Rexmore arrived in Boston Nov. 
5 from Liverpool, having as part cargo 
1,000 bags dairy meal, 100 bags horse 
meal and 100 bags cream equivalent. 

During 1923, bakery products and 
bread manufactured in _ Springfield, 
Mass., amounted to $4,044,447. Wages 
amounted to $878,641 in 57 establish- 
ments, employing 585 persons. Value of 
stock and materials used was $2,007,128. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
left Boston Nov. 6 and sailed from New 
York Nov. 8 on the Helligolav for the 
Continent, on a business trip. He will 
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visit Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 


land, Holland, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and possibly Italy, returning 
the latter part of January. 

Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Guy B. Flint as New England 
manager of the MHecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Flint has a wide acquaintance 
in the flour trade in New England, hav- 
ing been engaged in the sale of flour for 
the past 20 years. Until recently he 
represented in this market the mill con- 
cern of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee. With his knowledge of the 
business and good standing among the 
trade, his friends look for great success 
in his new position. 

Charles E. Marshall, one of the old- 
time members of the Boston flour trade, 
died Nov. 2 at the home of his brother, 
in Dorchester, Mass. For several years 
Mr. Marshall was in poor health as a 
result of shock, and his death was un- 
doubtedly hastened by the sudden death 
of his wife, which occurred about three 
months ago. He was for many years a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and had a wide acquaintance 
among the New England flour trade, 
having represented several western mills, 
and was held in high esteem among his 
feHow-members in the trade by reason 
of his strict integrity and attention to 
business. Interment was in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Bulgaria—Crops 
Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1924... 37,967 14,054 ..... 9,900 6,590 
1923... 36,223 11,063 22,007 9,188 6,862 
1922... 37,704 11,941 15,479 9,144 7,453 
1921... 29,239 8,489 24,172 6,657 6,095 
1920... 30,003 9,451 20,851 7,004 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,841 7,094 8,144 8,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 5,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 
1915... 26,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 31,075 8,080 7,255 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 8,704 8,087 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,390 30,590 10,421 8,992 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 10,789 9,045 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1924.... 2,159 600 1,222 340 361 
1923.... 2,303 544 1,364 370 425 
1922.... 1,930 534 1,552 352 442 
1921.... 2,361 524 1,418 331 466 
1920.... 2,183 555 1,407 345 464 
1919.... 2,067 484 1,445 284 455 
1918.... 2,446 604 1,455 345 475 
1917.... 2,481 593 1,385 343 442 
1916 2,220 560 1,342 326 465 
1915 2,408 590 1,579 395 507 
1914 2,638 534 1,566 379 527 
1913 2,468 §22 1,432 378 480 
1912 2,887 619 1,589 435 529 
1911 2,764 621 1,562 447 545 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924... 9,042 --++ 25,000 15,449 7,226 
1923... 8,889 3,671 25,861 15,836 7,855 
1922... 7,422 3,477 18,317 13,589 5,599 
1921... 6,530 2.521 19,000 13,161 5,481 
1920.. 5,434 2.129 16,908 10,098 4,424 
1919.. 5,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
Sens... 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
3927.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 





1924 800 927 339 
9 re eas 802 922 336 
380 112 704 834 313 
378 112 662 758 266 
7 371 192 627 714 240 
eecacs: BEE 104 606 717 233 
Seeessscrs Oe 113 651 773 327 
oo) a 411 121 700 820 268 
BORG. ces 486 122 856 1,006 327 
HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1924... 50,440 22,854 15,159 17,125 ..... 
1923... 67,705 31,274 24,649 27,458 ..... 
1922... 54,730 25,148 22,170 22,553 48,725 
1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 


1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 50,158 
HUNGARY, ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 


1924.... 3,460 1,625 1,050 764 

1923.... 3,320 1,620 1,176 809 sey 
1922.... 2,855 1,663 1,445 811 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 
(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,575 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 
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ST. LOUIS 


The latter part of last week saw a 
marked improvement in the number of 
inquiries being made by buyers and the 
actual volume of flour sales. Unques- 
tionably a number of buyers, particular- 
ly the larger ones, which had stayed out 
of the market until after election, were 
forced to buy, despite a steadily ad- 
vancing market. 

It has been difficult for the mills to 
get buyers to meet the prices that were 
justified by the advancing wheat mar- 
ket, but as the great majority held firm- 
ly to quotations, most of the business 
hooked the last few days was on a 
sound basis. 

Fxport demand has quieted down some- 
what. The exceptionally heavy buying 
earlier in the fall evidently supplied the 
needs of the importers we'll up until 
Jan. 1, and it will probably be some 
weeks yet before the export trade be- 
comes as active as it was a month or 
two ago. 

The baking trade is continuing to buy 
only as flour is needed. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in rather satis- 
factorily, and those firms doing a large 
business in the South and Southeast re- 
port indications of a steady business in 
those territories during the balance of 
the crop year. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 8: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.30@7.70, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.60@7.10, 
first clear $5.90@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.40@6.90, 
first clear $5.75@6.10; spring first pat- 
ent $7.70@8.10, standard patent $7.30@ 
7.75, first clear $6.40@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
a re .. 86,100 56 
Previous week . chee . 29,200 45 
a Sarre rr eee 46,600 92 
WHO FORTE GOO occ cecessts 32,300 64 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
4S MWe rreerrereerr rr 49,100 57 
Previous week ...........6. 45.800 53 
Ig Sn 5+. 5: 4084.08 000 50,600 65 
TWO PORTE BOG ooo cccesevee 47,300 61 


WHEAT. 


Receipts of hard wheat very light, and 
demand not satisfied, sales being made 
at premium prices. Light receipts of 
soft wheat created an active demand, 
and practically all choice was sold, ship- 
pers and elevator buyers absorbing all 
offerings. Receipts were 300 cars, 
against 483 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.56@1.60, No. 3 red 
$1.54@1.60; No. 1 hard $1.49@1.50, No. 
2 hard $1.48. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Following the trend of wheat, corn 
prices showed a marked gain, and there 
was quite an improvement in demand. 
Offerings disappeared quickly, and values 
were increased steadily to the close of 
the week. Oats dull and nominal. 

Receipts of corn were 118 cars, 
against 189 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 corn $1.12, No. 3 corn 
$1.12; No. 4 yellow, $1.13; No. 2 white 
$1.13, No. 3 white $1.12, No. 5 white 97c. 
Oats receipts, 177 cars, against 265. 
Cash prices: No, 3 oats, 50@5lc; No. 4 
oats, 49@50c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Nov. 8, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.55@2.65 cwt, and cream meal at 
$2.75@2.85. St. Louis quotations on rye 





the same date, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: fancy white patent $7.20@7.30, 


products, 


standard patent $6.90@7.10, medium 
$6.70@6.80, straight $6.60@6.70, fancy 
dark $5.40@5.50, rye meal $5.90@6. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 8, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 101,450 105,660 159,520 115,318 
Wheat, bus.. 839,380 677,387 903,350 531,110 
Corn, bus.... 203,650 635,600 198,010 291,950 


Oats, bus.... 442,000 996,000 454,080 619,110 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 12,100 7,290 12,090 
Barley, bus.. 41,600 51,200 16,960 7,610 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 31,580 ..... 66,200 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

SOCKS . occ Se eee 148,560 ..... 


MEYER MILLING CO, ENTERTAINS 


On Nov. 7 the Meyer Milling Co., St. 
Louis, had as its guests executives of 
all the milling companies in the city at 
a lunch served in the company’s new 
offices in the Meyer Building, 125 South 
Eighth Street. Too much cannot be said 
for the hospitality of the company, and 
in the opinion of all who were present 
it was one of the most enjoyable gather- 
ings held by local millers in some time. 

Approximately 16 sat down at a table 
which had been prepared by a catering 
company, and an excellent lunch was 
then served. The occasion of the lunch- 
eon was the opening of the company’s 
new offices. 

For nearly 30 years the Meyer Milling 
Co. has maintained its offices in the Mer- 
chants’ Laclede Building, but the ne- 
cessity of obtaining larger space, and 
the inability to get it in the building 
where it had been located resulted in the 
company moving to the Meyer Building, 
which is owned by the mill. There of- 
fices have been fitted up that are strictly 
modern in every respect, spacious, and 
finished in a manner that would be a 
credit to any business, no matter how 
large. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Robert C. Napier, wife of the 
head of the Moffitt-Napier Grain Co., 
St. Louis, died Nov. 1. Funeral services 
were held Nov. 4. 


Walker McMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is on a business trip in 
the central states. 

Since July, when the 1924 wheat crop 
began moving, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway has loaded 63 per cent 
more wheat than it did last year. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will give a 
dinner at the Statler Hotel Wednesday 
night, Nov. 12, at 6:15, following which 
the entire party will go to the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

Adolph Hezel, who has been with the 
Hezel Milling Co. East St. Louis, IIl., 
for some time, is now representing the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
in the southern states. 

The memberships in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, of Edgar H. Evans, 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and O. V. Estis, St. Louis, have 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

All records for volume of traffic han- 
dled during any one month in its history 
were broken in October by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, due to heavy move- 
ments of flour and grain. Also, the 
records for the first 10 months of the 
year exceed those for any similar period 
in the history of the road. 


J. M. Chilton, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, who has just returned 
from an extended trip through Kansas, 
states that the growing grain is in ex- 
cellent condition and that at least 75 











per cent of the 1923-24 crop has been 
moved out of the hands of the farmers. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Wheat exports through this port con- 
tinue heavy, but the flour movement to 
Europe and Latin America is quiet. 
The movement of fiour to the tropics 
last week was about half of that of 
the previous week. Three holidays, All 
Saints’ Day, the national election here 
and a holiday in Panama, which made 
it impossible to get clearance papers 
through the offices of the consul of Pan- 
ama, were said to have been responsible 
therefor. } 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, said his office inspected an av- 
erage of 100,000 bus wheat for shipment 
daily during the first week of November, 
and up to Thursday had inspected 647,- 
000 bus of bulk grain for export. Ele- 
vator stocks were given as follows: 
wheat, 2,640,000 bus; corn, 270,000; oats, 
248,000; rye, 36,000. Most of the ‘wheat 
is destined for Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam, although British ports are getting 
an increasingly larger percentage. 

Domestic buyers continue to limit their 
purchases to immediate needs, and no 
flour sales of unusual size were reported 
last week. Credit conditions are consid- 
ered good and collections excellent 
throughout this trade zone. The drouth 
affected the cane crop in certain sec- 
tions, but losses sustained thereby were 
said to have been protected through di- 
versification. 

Many bakers in this part of the coun- 
try are buying equipment calculated to 
double their output. Although such a 
program would seem to indicate greatly 
increased flour sales, bakers generally 
are limiting purchases to a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, so that while business shows 
an improvement over the previous month, 
large individual orders are rare. 


Mills’ prices to dealers on Nov. 6, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: 

. -— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.75 $7.20 $8.90 
J 2s 2s 8.30 7.00 8.00 
100 per cent ...... 7.75 6.80 7.50 
Seba seetag esses’ ones 6.50 7.00 
ef ere ae 6.30 6.80 
Second clear ...... shan 5.90 6.00 


Semolina, 5c Ib. 

Corn flour was quoted Nov. 6 at $2.90, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks. Feedingstuffs, 
mill quotations: oats, No. 2 white 61c bu, 
No. 3 white 60%c; corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.29, No. 3 yellow $1.28; alfalfa, No. 1 
$30 ‘ton, N No. 2 $28; timothy, No. 1 $27, 
No. 2 $25.50. 

The flour movement to the tropics last 
week amounted to 18,780 bags, accord- 
ing to the figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America. Details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,700 
bags; Tumaco, 70; Santiago, 1,250; 
Kingston, 2,200; Colon, 650; La Guayra, 
825; Puerto Colombia, 500; Santa Marta, 
50; "Guatemala City, 3,518. 

Munson Line: Nuevitas, 350; Caiba- 
rien, 375; Puerto Tarafa, 250; Havana, 
600. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 222; Havana, 1,850; Vera Cruz, 
3,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 300; Vera Cruz, 1,650; 
Bluefields, 600; Puerto Cortez, 500, 

The spot rice market was slightly 
easier on Nov. 6. The prevailing price 
for fancy blue rose was said to be 
5 11-l6c. There is little demand, and 
a lower: price is expected in the near 
future. It is believed that the local 
trade has about filled its requirements 
for November and December, and unless 
new export business is developed the 
market is expected to get but very little 
support until the first of the year. 


NOTES 

K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip through northern 
Louisiana. 

R. M. McComb, president Cape Coun- 
ty Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was in New 
Orleans recently. 

William Vorhies, formerly in the bak- 
ing business in New Orleans, has joined 
the sales organization of the Orleans 
Flour Co. 

A. P. Hadler, representing the Na- 
tional Bread Wrapping Machine Co.. 
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Nashua, N. H., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

Louisiana rice millers are deve] oping 
considerable business in the tropics, One 
ship cleared from this port duri r the 
week with 30,000 pockets of cle ine 


The Orleans Flour Co. has tak: 
the account of the Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills. J. G. Bacham, of the (r- 
leans firm, is in Cuba on a busines trip 

Bert Hogan, of the Cape County Mill 
ing Co., is doing missionary work mone 
New Orleans retail grocers with | eur 
de Cop flour, handled in New (ri 
by J. S. Waterman & Co. 

A. R. Eberhardt, representing the 
western branch of W. J. Bush & (Co. 
Inec., dealer in essential oils, ch micals, 
flavors and colors, called recently on the 
ge Orleans baking trade. 

. J, Hardtner has enlarged his }ak- 
an ‘at Long Beach, Miss., and ; ow has 
a capacity of 3,000 loaves da The 


over 


ins 


latest equipment has been installed 
through J. S. Waterman & (», New 
Orleans. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, ste :nship 
agents operating, many wheat an flour 
carrying vessels out of New (irleans 
for European ports, have movi! their 


offices from 1223 to 1023 Whitney Cen- 
tral Bank Building. 

The New Orleans Association of (om- 
merce asserts that business men in \Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, De- 
troit, Kansas City and other important 
cities in the Mississippi valley have in- 
dorsed the proposal to establish « ter- 
minal for the proposed air mail! -crvice 
between the United States and | atin 
America at New Orleans. 

The Holland-America Line's n 
ship Grootendijk is being loaded ith 
grain and cotton for Rotterdam snd 
Amsterdam. The Texas Trans)» & 
Terminal Co. acts as agent fo: is 
line, and announces also that a fu 
go of wheat and flour is being assem)! 
for shipment on the Gileston, about > 
15, for a port in Europe not yel in- 
nounced, 

General business conditions in 
sixth federal reserve district show 
stantial improvement over those 
year ago. Retail trade was 6.5 gr 
in September, 1924, than in Septem 
1923. The gain in retail sales in \ 
Orleans was 8.6 per cent, which was |: 
er than the general average for the « 
tire district. The wholesale trade | 
increased in volume since midsummer. 
and figures for September indicate ' 
table increases over those of Septem! 
1923. The outlook is considered exce) 
tionally good. The employment situ 
tion has improved throughout the d 
trict. 

R, A. Suttivan 


MEMPHIS 

Buying of flour continues limited to 
absolute requirements, and shipping in 
structions have slackened. It is believe:| 
however, that consumption of mill prod 
ucts is going ahead normally, and th 
stocks have been further reduced. lo 
some time a frequent excuse for ne 
buying has been that a decline was « 
pected in wheat prices after election, 
the theory that for political a 
false support was given the market. || 
action of the market for several d 
after election was perhaps surprising 
many of those who have been waiti! 
but reports from mill representatives ‘ 
not indicate that it has resulted in an 
increase in buying. One of the larg 
buyers in this market, when asked alo 
business promised as soon as electiv 
was over, said he would wait until com 
pelled to buy. This fairly well illus 
trates the attitude of most people in this 
territory. 

General business continues healthy, but 
in all lines this policy of buying care- 
fully and only as needed seems fixed 
Movement of flour has been almost en- 
tirely on old business. Collections have 
improved, for cotton has been selling 
freely at satisfactory prices, which as- 
sures good buying power. Jobbers are 
not trying to push business, but their 
aggregate sales have been larger for Oc- 
tober by a considerable margin, estimat- 
ed by some at about 25 per cent. 

Quotations on flour were somewhat 
lower early last week, but later were re- 
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to previous levels, following the 
= in pores The matter of price, 
however, seems secondary to the buyer. 

Best soft winter short patents were 
quoted to the trade, Nov. 6, at about $9 
@9.25 bbl, with standard patents $8@ 
g.50 and western soft patents $8@8.25. 
Blenders report movement fairly good 
on a basis of about $8 for best grades. 
Hard winter wheat mills reduced prices 
je early in the week, but later ad- 
vanced them 20c, leaving quotations on 
Nov. 6 practically without change, best 
short patents ranging $7.75@8.05 and 
standard patents $6.85@7.25. 

Corn meal continues in limited de- 
mand, although movement to the con- 
sumer is about normal. Prices from the 
larger mills were narrowed, and best 
cream, basis 24’s, Nov. 6, was offering 
at $5@5.10. Corn has been slow sale, 
and holders were anxious sellers for sev- 
eral days, but No. 3 white on track re- 
covered slightly and is quotable at $1.11 


bu. 
NOTES 


Cc. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., home from a trip to St. Louis, 
says he expects flour prices to continue 
steady or go higher. 

K. D. Glover, manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., re- 
cently spent several days at headquar- 
ters in Wichita, Kansas. 

E. Nottkenter, formerly of the Ele- 
vator Milling Co., Springfield, Ill., but 
now sales manager for the Decatur (TIIl.) 
Milling Co., was here during the week. 

The All-States Feed Mills, Inc., which 
has been in operation for less than a 
year, turning out sweet and mixed feeds, 
and an active buyer of millfeeds, is in 
process of liquidation. The president of 
the concern is L. B. Chevaillier. It is 
claimed that all obligations will be met. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour situation is somewhat better, 
but the volume of sales has not shown 
much evidence of it. One mill had a 
considerably better demand around elec- 
tion time, but the advance in prices of 
wheat that followed was too fast for the 
buyers, and they pulled out and have not 
yet come, back into the market. Never- 
theless, the trade seems more interested. 
Millers believe that when the heavy move- 
ment of wheat begins to decline trade 
will pick up. It is apparent that users 
are in need of supplies. Plenty of boats 
to move flour are available, and will run 
right up to the last minute to handle 
whatever business develops. Mill quota- 
tions on patent advanced 50c bbl during 
the week, and clear is unchanged. 

Durum flour buyers have come into the 
market more freely, and the mill has 
taken on a good supply of orders running 
up to the close of navigation. The ad- 
vance in wheat compelled higher prices 
for the flour, but buyers seemed to fol- 
low the advance very well. No. 2 semo- 
lina in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, is quoted 
a 1% @4%c lb, and durum patent 4c 
ess. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 8, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.25@8.50 $6.00@6.25 
Bakers patent ....... 8.00@8.25 5.80@6.00 
First clear, jute ..... 5.75@6.85 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 


The rye flour trade recently has been 
showing signs of life. Inquiries from 
buyers indicate that they are out to sup- 
ply both prompt and future require- 
ments, and in some cases these material- 
ized into good sales. Bookings generally 
were of car lots, and were made as de- 
clines came in the rye market. The 
Strength of the grain shows no sign of 
abating. The local situation was un- 
changed, buyers supplying their require- 
ments on the usual scale. Quotations, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 8: pure 
white, $7.40; No. 2 straight, $6.85; No. 3 
dark, $4.90; No. 5 blend, $6.75; No. 8 
Tye, $5.80. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
4 output activity 
NOW. AME Dan ebed vcb03 chee 21,200 57 
PrOviGW WOGKE. ....20s0c00 29,945 81 
VORP Raise 40460040450 22,950 62 
Two years OBO ......-+-+¢. 18,360 49 


The foreign grain situation was ex- 
tremely bullish. Advancing cables devel- 





oped purchasing power, causing a strong 
undertone that set a definite upward 
swing to prices. Export workings were 
reported of a fair character locally, and 
eastern millers were also picking up fu- 
ture requirements. Activity featured 
the spring cash wheat market. Mills 
picked up the choice, and paid liberally 
to get it, while elevators cleaned up ev- 
erything else. Durum offerings are slow- 
er, as buyers appear to be getting filled 
up on this class of wheat; nevertheless, 
there is sufficient demand to take care 
of the supply coming in. No. 1 dark 
northern closed Nov. 8 at $149%@ 
1.57%; No. 2 dark, $1.48%@1.64%; No. 
3 dark, $1.46%@1.60%; No. 1 northern 
spring,  $1.49%@152%; to arrive, 
$1.48%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
oa Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
1.... 147 @157 146 @156 142 140 
143% @153% 142% @ 152% 138% 136% 


150% @160% 149% @159% 145% 143% 

.. 155 @165 154 @164 150 148 

*Holiday. 

Trading in oats is limited by the small 
receipts, but demand is light and offer- 
ings are adequate. A large steamer 
went under elevator spouts Nov. 8 for 
a 600,000-bu load, and stocks will de- 
crease accordingly. This market fluctu- 
ates with the Chicago futures, while our 
old cash basis remains unchanged. No. 3 
white on track or to arrive holds at 7c 
discount under Chicago December. Close, 
Nov. 8, 45c. 

The lighter receipts tend to check bar- 
ley business and have resulted in buyers 
advancing bids under the covering of 
shipping requirements. The close, Nov. 
8, ranged 68@82c. Shipping operations 
to the East have reduced stocks some- 
what. 

Rye continues strong on advanced 
cables and working of export business 
here and in the East. This demand, how- 
ever, has slackened from the urgency 
displayed in the early fall, indicating 
that buyers’ needs have been covered to 
a great extent. No. 1, track and to ar- 
rive, closed Nov. 8 at $1.26%. Receipts 
are beginning to fall off, although still 
sufficient to take care of the prevailing 
demand. Just now there is a lull in ship- 
ping, and stocks show an increase, but 
vessel room is under contract to move 
out a considerable tonnage. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 8, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

* -—Receipts— —-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Pass 

5.... 147% @157% 146% @156% 142% 140% 
ee 

ie 




















Spring ....4,307 1,067 522 4,369 310 401 
Durum ....2,081 475 723 1,381 211 375 
Winter .... 79 9 3 133 ° 2 
Bonded .... 53 ee o« 55 ee 
Totals ..6,520 1,551 1,248 5,93 621 778 
oO ee 1 30 oe $2 475 
Oats .cesec 216 93 17 182 204 125 
Bonded... 15 2 os os 1 ee 
RPS coccoes 1,470 431 453 777 -» 783 
Bonded... 10 es 1 eo 37 es 
Barley .... 443 97 22 654 4199 103 
Bonded... 38 9 a 55 53 - 
Flaxseed ..2,068 596 178 1,237 386 160 
Bonded... 3 ee ee ee ee oe 


NOTES 


Many boats are lining up winter stor- 
age cargoes, and a large fleet will prob- 
ably be in this trade. Vessel owners are 
asking 6c bu for late November loading 
and winter storage. 

The railroads operating to Duluth- 
Superior brought in 734,735 bbls flour 
during October for shipment down the 
lakes. Shipments, including those by 
railroads and by local mills, during the 
month, were 881,335 bbls. 

Mills picked up choice and fancy 
durum wheat, Nov. 10, but other than 
that the demand had slowed up, and ele- 
vators had to take the table offerings 
so as to keep cars from being carried 
over unsold. Spring,wheat was firmer, 
advancing Ic on the inside range, and 
milling and shipping demand continues 


The vessel rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
firmer, some business being done recent- 
ly at 2%c bu for prompt loading, an 
advance of %4c. Bids range 214,@2%%c, 
depending on the urgency of the ship- 
pers’ demand. Tonnage is getting a lit- 
tle scarcer, with some boats lying up 
and others taking storage grain. Boats 
under contract are reporting in good 


time. 
F. G. Cartson. 
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A sharp advance in Argentine flax- 
seed prices, due apparently to reports of 
still further damage to the growing crop, 
coupled with very heavy buying of fu- 
tures in the domestic markets and the 
general rise of all prices following the 
presidential election, have sent flaxseed 
quotations up to new high levels on this 
crop, a 7c advance on Nov. 10 following 
a 6c gain on Nov. 6, bringing the De- 
cember option at Minneapolis to $2.61%, 
and May to $2.68%. This represents an 
increase of 26c in two weeks. 

The government crop estimate, based 
on condition Nov. 1, was not issued until 
Nov. 11, a holiday, and thus had no 
chance to be reflected in the week’s mar- 
kets, but its report of a record produc- 
tion of 30,652,000 bus has apparently 
been in large measure discounted in ad- 
vance. One of the largest of the crush- 
ers, for example, reported under date 
of Nov. 8: “As a rule our advices here- 
tofore have pointed to a crop slightly 
larger than named by the government. 
To us it seems the strength of the mar- 
ket is explained in the fact that our 
seed crop will not take care of the oil 
demand.” 

Argentina is still a mystery, but the 
fact that prices for new crop flaxseed 
have suddenly gone higher than those for 
old is very significant. On the present 
basis, Argentine new crop flaxseed de- 
livered in New York at the earliest pos- 
sible date, late March or early April, 
would cost approximately $3 bu, which 
is 15c over the cost of domestic flaxseed 
delivered at the same point, based on 
the May option. 

The demand for linseed oil is reported 
as very heavy. Consumers who were 
awaiting the outcome of the election have 
entered. the market vigorously, and as 
the crushers appear to be well sold up 
until after the first of the year, most of 
the orders now being booked are for win- 
ter and even spring delivery. For the 
present, supplies of flaxseed are every- 
where ample. Deliveries at western ter- 
minals have continued at the same huge 
rate as before; Duluth in the week of 
Nov. 2-8 received 2,071,000 bus, or one 
fifteenth of the entire year’s crop. Enor- 
mous shipments to the East, amounting 
since Sept. 1 to 9,362,000 bus, have taken 
care of the requirements of the eastern 
mills for the present. The great prob- 
lem remaining unsolved is: what is going 
to happen next spring, when the domestic 
supply is exhausted? Will Argentina 
have enough of a surplus to take care 
of the requirements of the United States 
as well as of Europe? The present 
course of the futures market indicates 
an emphatic “No” as the answer, on the 
basis of present information. 

With the crushers operating heavily, 
the supply of linseed meal continues to 
increase, but with colder weather, and 
with the election out of the way, domes- 
tic demand is slowly picking up. Prices 
are higher, with no great pressure to 
sell; there are enough rumors of $3 flax- 
seed ahead so that nobody who has oil 
meal on hand just now is in any great 
hurry to dispose of it at $48@50 ton. 
The relatively small stocks of wheat mill- 
feeds, and the small size and poor condi- 
tion of the corn crop, indicate that there 
will be an ample demand for oil meal 
before long. Meanwhile, a moderate but 
steady export movement is taking care 
of the surplus. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—Prices on oil meal have 
been advanced $1@1.50 during the past 
week. Mills and jobbers on Nov. 8 
quoted it at $45.50@46.50 ton, Chicago. 
Demand has shown much improvement, 
and a satisfactory business is reported 
with country dealers and mixers, sales 
averaging from one to three cars. Of- 
ferings are not very plentiful, crushers 
in the main being pretty well sold up. 


MitwavuKee.—The linseed oil meal mar- 
ket worked its way upward 50c ton from 
the low point of the recent declining 
movement, and while prices remain 
largely nominal in the absence of a 
healthy demand, the undertone is much 
firmer. Inquiry has quickened appre- 
ciably, and some sales have been put 
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through at the advance to support the 
view that the market is due for a spurt. 
Oil meal quotations, Nov. 8, f.0.b., Mil- 
waukee, $46.50@47 ton. 

Minneapouis.—Temporarily, inquiry 
for linseed oil meal is about at a stand- 
still, though prices are somewhat firmer 
than a week ago, following the advance 
in Argentine flaxseed. Crushers are op- 
erating at full capacity, and are forcing 
deliveries of meal against old purchases. 
Consumption is light, and consequently 
little new buying is going on. There is, 
however, a limited export inquiry for oil 
cake. Meal is held at $44 ton, Minne- 
apolis, with resellers asking the same 
price. 

Du.tutru.—Heavy movement and ur- 
gent selling started the flaxseed market 
easier last week. With the quick dis- 
posal of these factors, sentiment switched 
and prices made substantial gains. Light 
shipping and rapid accumulation of 
stocks here were not given much consid- 
eration, judging by the strength of the 
futures market. ‘The bullish enthusiasm 
carried the market forward for several 
days without any marked setbacks, prices 
registering gains of 17c in the current 
delivery up to 19%c for May. Late in 
the week demand slackened and pressure 
weakened the undertone, bringing about 
a moderate reaction. Closing quotations 
Nov. 8, however, were not very far under 
the top level. Cash holds up with the 
futures, under steady absorption by 
crushing and elevator interests. On Nov. 
8 No. 1 spot closed at November price 
to 2c over; to arrive, November to Ic 
over. Receipts greatly in excess of ship- 
ments, accounting for the rapid increase 
in elevator holdings. 

Burrato.—The oil meal market has a 
stronger tone, prices advancing 50c, to 
$46 ton, Buffalo, for prompt shipment. 
November is quoted at $46.50 by mills, 
and they are asking $47 for December. 
There is not much pressure on the mar- 
ket by resellers. 

Pirrssurcu.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was fair all last week. Prices held 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 8, $48.40 ton. 

Boston.—A quiet but firm market for 
linseed meal, with moderate offerings and 
prices for shipment up to Jan. 1 about 
50c ton higher. Not much stock offered 
by resellers. Shipment during Novem- 
ber and December quoted at $51@51.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Wiynirec.—An improved demand is 
maintained for oil cake and meal in this 
market, and quotations are unchanged, 
Nov. 8, as follows: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $48, and oil meal $50, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

Liverproot, Oct. 29.—Linseed cakes are 
quiet, and all dealers report a very poor 
retail demand. American cake took a 
sharp downward trend, with some busi- 
ness done at £13 18s 9d, but there was 
a later decline to £13. An offer of £12 
10s for 1,000 tons, November-December 
shipment, was cabled and refused, sell- 
ers having advanced prices to £13 6s 3d, 
at which price Ireland took some small 
parcels. 





MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
8, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 











Minneapolis ... 6,610 4,964 2,262 752 
Duluth ...cccee 10,288 4,524 7,100 2,588 
Totals .cccecs 16,898 9,488 9,362 3,340 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 8, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c——Receipts—, -——In store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 641 409 92 208 656 77 
Duluth ...2,071 696 178 3,045 1,919 674 


Totals ..2,712 1,005 270 3,253 2,575 751 
PRICES . 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 











mee, GP jseek eee weessw eden e bes08s b608:9 6 

Nov. 5 ... 2.49% 2.47% 2.49% 2.49% 2.58% 

Nov. 6 ... 2.54% 2.53% 2.57 2.56 2.65 

Nov. 7 ... 2.64 2.52 2.56% 2.55% 2.63% 

Nov. 8 ... 2.53% 2.51 2.57 2.55% 2.63% 

Nov. 10 .. 2.60% 2.68% 2.64% 2.62 2.69% 
*Holiday. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour demand has been improving 
slightly in north coast markets, due to 
the fact that bakers and other buyers 
generally have allowed their stocks to run 
low awaiting the reaction from the elec- 
tion bugaboo. A_ gradually increased 
feeling of optimism has been in evidence, 
mill prices have been asked, some busi- 
ness has been worked, and millers expect 
buying to be more general. Bakers have 
been getting fair prices for their bread 
and other products, so that, unlike the 
case of other commodities in the grain 
line, the advancing values have not 
proved such a hardship, although cutting 
into profits may have taken place. 

The export situation has not improved. 
Prices for straights to the United King- 
dom have been 45s 6d bbl, net, c.i.f. 

Oriental interest in American flour has 
shown no change, and is not promising. 
All oriental points have been reporting 
heavy stocks on hand. Export sales for 
the week ending Nov. 1 were 14,164 bbls. 
The Dairen market has been slightly 
active recently, buying small lots of Ca- 
nadian clears at dumping prices, but even 
that business has disappeared. Quota- 
tions to China, Nov. 7, were $7.10 bbl, 
cif., equal to $6.40, net, f.as., for 
straights, and $8.30, c.i.f., equal to $7.60, 
net, f.a.s., for export patents. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, carloads, coast: fam- 
ily patent, 49's, $8.20@8.60 bbl; bakers 
patents, 98's, $7.60@8; pastry flour, 98s, 
$7.20@7.40; blends, 98's, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.65@8.25. 

Dakota top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms, $9@9.40 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.90@8.90. 

The local wheat situation has been de- 
pressingly quiet. Little trading has been 
going on. ‘The farmer who has been 
holding his wheat naturally feels that 
the top is still coming, and is not dis- 
posed to sell. The bulk of the wheat is 
either shipped or is in the warehouses of 
the larger dealers. The feeling is gen- 
eral that higher prices are coming, so 
that it is a sellers’ market entirely. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Nov. 7: fancy milling blue-stem, 
$1.73 bu; hard white, $1.63; western 
white, $1.55; western red, $1.49; northern 
spring, $1.52; hard winter, $1.53. Mon- 
tana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard north- 
ern spring, $1.66 bu; dark hard winter, 
$1.69. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bblis activity 

aera .-+ 18,348 35 
POUIee WOE «cc casccccce BOTEO 56 
EPP ree 33,216 63 
TWO FORTS GEO .cccecceccee OB,919 70 
Three years ago ..........- 12,553 24 
Weer DORIS GRO «.ccscscves 17,444 33 
PEve PORTS GRO 2.026 .cccaes 48,546 92 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO ee eee re ee 23,054 40 
Previous week ........ ++. 14,846 26 
EST eT eee a. fC 100 
ie PORTO GOO occ ccccccics 19,133 34 
TTC FORTS GMO oc cccccces 44,708 78 
POUr FORTS BHO . oi cccccces 17,914 31 
BaWO PORTE GRO 6c... cic ceces 59,425 104 


NOTES 


The Walla Walla district reports a 
slight rain, which will benefit the wheat 
in that section. 

Mr. MacKechnie, of the MacKechnie 
Bread Co., one of the largest bakery 
companies in Los Angeles, is in Seattle. 

There is a little demand from Califor- 
nia for wheat. Foreign demand for cash 
wheat is slow, with signs of improvement. 


Wheat shipments are noted, however, as 
going to Japan from the Northwest. 

J. A. Pease, formerly manager at Port- 
land, Oregon, for the Bunge Western 
Grain Corporation, resigned Nov. 1, with 
the intention of forming a new company 
for the purpose of exporting grain from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Wheat holdings are becoming low in 
China, but there has been little demand 
apparent, it is reported, on account of 
the extremely low price of local wheat, 
which declined during the military opera- 
tions in China. However, the shortage 
of the wheat crop in north China and the 
floods which have seriously affected the 
millet, kaoliang, corn, rice, and certain 
other food crops, should insure to for- 
eign wheat and flour a steady market in 
China for the coming year. 


PORTLAND 
There was a normal fall demand in 
the local flour market last week. Prices 
were unchanged, regardless of the fluc- 
tuations in wheat. Listed quotations at 
the close of last week: family patents, 
$8.25; bakers blue-stem patents, $8.15; 
bakers hard wheat flour, $7.85. Export 
flour orders continue small. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a Bre ee ee eee ee 35,840 57 
Previous week ........+.++- 80,076 48 
WOO BOS vesececcnse . 52,914 85 
Two years ago ..... puilkburn 39,025 68 
THOS YORE BHO 2... .60<00.« 88,587 57 
Four years ago ........... 24,321 50 
Five years ago ..... in - 42,620 100 


The wheat market reacted favorably 
to the election results. Exporters as well 
as dealers were active buyers at first, but 
later restricted their purchases, owing to 
the crowded condition of the docks and 
warehouses here. At the close of the 
week the demand was chiefly for Decem- 
ber delivery, as it is probable that much 
of the wheat that has accumulated will 
be moved by next month. Wheat bids 
at the close of last week: hard white, 
$1.58 bu; soft white, $1.55; hard winter, 
$1.50; northern spring, $1.48; western 
red, $1.48. 

Flour exports from Portland to the 
Orient last month: to Manila, 13,750 
bbls; Taku Bar, 10,000; Hongkong, 6,000; 
Cebu, 750; Chemulpo, 75; Zamboanga, 
50; Yokohama, 25. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Conditions in the southern California 
flour market are virtually unchanged 
from the previous week, very little buy- 
ing being done. As yet the election out- 
come has had no reaction on the mar- 
ket, although several of the companies 
report that large quantities of flour will 
be disposed of within the next few weeks 
on contracts about to be made. Arrivals 
are about normal. Quotations, Nov. 6: 
California family patents $8.80, basis 
48’s; Washington and Oregon family, $9; 
California bakers, $8.40; Washington 
and Oregon bakers, blended, $7.75; Kan- 
sas bakers, $8.55; Idaho bakers, $8.20; 
Montana bakers, $8.40; Montana cut-off, 
$7.15,—all basis 98’s; pastry flour, $8.40. 

Spot barley was quoted Nov. 6 at 
$2.10@2.27%4, bulk. 

A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 

That the group meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation conducted at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, on 
Nov. 3 was a success in every way is the 
unanimous opinion of flour millers of 
Los Angeles and southern California. 
All those who attended the luncheon 
meeting expressed their hearty approval 
of President Sydney Anderson and 
Secretary A. P. Husband, who were the 


principal speakers. The following rep- 
resentatives of mills were present at 
the meeting: 

A. E. Nicholls, A. M. Thayer and P. 
A. Mower, of the Nicholls Grain & Mill- 
ing Co; E. W. Thompson, Pasadena 
Milling Co; Stewart P. Elliott, J. L. 
Eichelberger, H. Davey and W. E. Ryan, 
Sperry Flour Co; C. C. Hine, R. O. 
Daniel, H. N. Lane and O. H. Morgan, 
Globe Grain & Milling Co; H. Levi and 
S. N. Loew, Capitol Milling Co; O. H. 
Blasingham, Sunset Milling & Grain Co; 
J. Hartley Taylor, Taylor Milling Co; 
F, A. Brown and Troy V. Cox, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co; Frank Viault, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corporation; R. R. Bar- 
ber, Washburn Crosby Co; George W. 
Howard, Strauss & Co. Inc; W. K. 
Walker, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
James Lovejoy, Standard Flour Co; H. 
E. Woolner, Great Western Milling Co. 


NOTES 


Stewart P. Elliott, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., and C. C. Hine, of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., who attended the group 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at Los Angeles on Nov. 3, re- 
turned to San Francisco the next eve- 
ning. 

Carload receipts at Los Angeles dur- 
ing October, as reported by the Grain 
Exchange, were as follows: wheat, 293; 
barley, 203; corn, 147; milo maize, 37; 
rye, 1; flour, 239; bran, 88; shorts, 21; 
coconut meal, 51; cottonseed and prod- 
ucts, 147; beet pulp, 7; miscellaneous, 44. 


GREAT FALLS 


Winter weather came to Montana in 
real fashion with the opening of No- 
vember, and while it has had no ap- 
preciable effect on the milling business 
it is expected to keep the demand for 
flour firm. People in the latitude of 
Montana know the truth of the state- 
ment, “Bread is the best and cheapest 
food,” and the winter months are always 
marked by a good demand for flour. 
All of the mills are now running 
steadily, and this state is going to have 
more to be thankful for this fall than 
for some years. The splendid grain 
prices are making the purchasing power 
of the farmers greater, and the cash, put 
into channels of trade, is starting a 
business pulse that already foretells an 
active winter. Flour is higher now than 
a year ago. Prices for the week ending 
Nov. 8 stand unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, and are: patent flour $8.25 
bbl, and first clear $6.15, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 

James H. Reid, assistant manager 
Royal Milling Co., has been selected to 
lead the annual roll call for the Cas- 
cade County Red Cross Society. 

Reports from all sections of Mon- 
tana received by the state department 
of agriculture show that winter wheat 
is starting favorably where seeded early, 
and that the late seeding has gone into 
the ground in good condition. Live 
stock is said to be unusually well fleshed 
to enter the winter, and there is an 
abundance of forage for caring for the 
stock during the winter months. 

Indicative of the weather conditions 
of Montana, farmers are still busy 
planting winter wheat in many sections 
and the ground is working nicely. In 
the vicinity of Simms, in the Sun River 
valley west of Great Falls, there are 
large tracts of winter wheat now tall 
enough to give the fields a velvety green 
color, The recent snow will be of ma- 
terial benefit to both the seeded grain 
and the ground that is being worked. 


Petroleum County is the newest sub- 
division of Montana. It was cut from 
Fergus County on the eastern side, and 
joins the Dakota line. Winnett is the 
county seat. It is primarily a grazing 
country, with the famous Cat Creek oil 
field included in it. It was in this sec- 
tion that Charles M. Russell, Montana’s 
famous cowboy artist, first served as 
night herd and gathered inspiration for 
some of his noted canvases. 

Figures announced by A. C. Huhn, 
chief dispatcher for the Butte division 
of the Great Northern road, show that 
for October the average number of cars 
loaded with grain handled daily by that 
division was 35, the record for the 
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month being 1,090, the largest of any 
month of the present year. This diy; 
sion handled 2,616 cars of grain to Noy 
1 this year, compared to 2,664 for the 
same riod one year ago. Estimates 
indicate that the handling of wheat over 
this division is nearing an end. 
JoHN A. Crrry. 
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The few days of cold weather experi- 
enced in the northwestern and central 
states during the past week exercised 
the desired effect upon the buckwheat 
flour market, and retailers reported a 
fairly brisk business. This was not re- 
flected as far as the mills, however, as 
retailers had taken on their seasonal 
stocks, leaving the buckwheat flour mar- 
ket temporarily inactive. Sharp and pro- 


longed freezing weather is looked for to 
bring about a steady demand. 

Frank H. Blodgett, Inc. Janesville, 
Wis., writes of the buckwheat situ:tion: 

“With first orders filled, millers have 
been buying but little buckwheat during 
the past two weeks, so that the demand 
has been restricted to the needs of chick- 
en feed manufacturers. This has not 
been sufficient to take all of the offer- 
ings, therefore a surplus has developed, 
with the usual result. 


“There are no ‘option’? market. in 
which buckwheat can be bought and sold 
for deferred delivery, in other words, 


‘hedged’—all trading is for the actual 
grain on ‘spot’ or ‘to arrive. Thi 
sult is that prices are very sensitive to 
the ratio of supply to demand, with 
sharp fluctuations in price not uncom 
mon. A small surplus depresses valucs 
out of all proportion to the quantity of- 
fered, while a shortage of only a few 
cars sharply advances prices. Farmers 
generally are selling but little on |) 
of this decline, which has affected o1\\ 
buckwheat in transit unsold. 

“Weather conditions, which have been 
very favorable to marketing, have beri 
equally unfavorable to the consumptio 
of buckwheat flour. Retailers still hold 
in stock the greater part of their first 
purchases. Sharp, freezing weather, 
however, would quickly result in redix 
ing these stocks and bring new order 
to the jobbers, who, in turn, would draw 
upon the mills, and thus bring the latter 
again into the market for grain and 
probably advance values, In short, a: 
long as the milling demand is a domi 
nant influence in fixing values, weather 
conditions, which govern consumption, 
are a prime factor in determining the 
value of buckwheat.” 


Minneapouis.—Buckwheat flour is 
quoted at $4@4.40 ewt, in cotton :100’s. 
There is a slightly better inquiry for 
grain, which has resulted in an advance 
of 5c in prices. Offerings are moderate. 
Japanese buckwheat is quoted at $2.15 
ewt; silver hull, $2.10@2.15; mixed, $2.10 
@2.15. 

Cuicaco.—The colder weather the last 
few days has resulted in freer inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, but actual business 
has not shown much gain as yet. How- 
ever, a healthy increase in sales is looked 
for within the next week or two. Me- 
dium white buckwheat flour is quoted at 
$4.15 ewt, in cottons, car lots, Chicago. 
Japanese or silver hull buckwheat is 
quoted at $2.20@2.25 bbl. 

Mitwavkee.—There is a little better 
demand for buckwheat, but offerings still 
seem to be somewhat in excess of de- 
mand. Prices have declined, but are 
working back, as improvement is becom- 
ing noticeable with the change in weath- 
er. Closing quotations, Nov. 8: silver 
hull, $2@2.10 ewt; Japanese, $2.15@2.25. 

PrrrssurcuH.—The buckwheat crop here 
is the finest in years and of excellent 
quality. Colder weather has stimulated 
sales. Quotations, Nov. 8, $4@4.60, in 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 





MANDIOCA FLOUR MILLS FOR BRAZIL 

A decree has been signed by the gov- 
ernor of the state of Alagoas, Brazil, 
granting to the first three mandioca fac- 
tories to be established in the state with- 
in one year from Aug. 9, 1924, the favor 
of a subsidy of 15,000 milreis and the 
exemption from all state imposts for the 
period of five years. 
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September Exports 
rts of flour and grain from the United 
quan b7 countries of destination during the 
month of September, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat ;-—Bushels—, 


To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 











a MO peeess cnaee “t) eee 
—— ease coon 26,085 2,533,015 ..... 
Denmark ...--++- T2508. 140,808 .cecce 
Esthonia «++++++s B.360 esceve cess 
Finland ..+.+-+«++> 64,068 =—§«_ an nenee eves 
DERRS ics seccenee Bt ae 
Germany .«-+++++> 249,248 1,985,494 ..... 
Gibraltar ...++++++ ee seeee 
Greece ..-++eeeees 64,046 281,000 ..... 
Iceland, etc. ...+-- | re ee 
Italy ...seeeeceees 4,109 1,561,877 ..... 
Malta, CTC. ceeeeee 8,447 35,405 ..... 
Netherlands ....-. 247,463 3,617,703 ..... 
Norway .----e+e+s 10,287 OT,0TFT = acces 
Poland, Danzig ... 8,842 wee ee eee 
Sweden .+..seeeee 6,082 |) ee 
Switzerland .....- sees ae aweee 37 
Turkey (Europe).. «+... $6,725 ...6- 
England ..+-+-+++s 105,094 4,964,696 ..... 
Scotland ...+-+++- 103,509 298,697 ..... 
Jreland ...+e+eeee 17,264 698,063 ..... 
Canada ..-+.-++-+ oe 4,913 14,228,210 511,983 
British Honduras.. eS) eer eae 
Costa Rica ...+.+++ 9,692  cesece 1,435 
Guatemala .....++- ek | Raat rT 14 
Honduras ...++e+- 3,450 8,000 73 
Nicaragua ....++- 5,353 6 719 
Panama ..-eeeeee 5,906 396,333 1,013 
Salvador ...s+eeee 7,138 ececce cece 
Mexico ...seeeeeee 26,098 46,340 40,684 
Miquelon, etc. .... = Peeters 20 
Newfoundland .... 4,364 = occcce 9 
Bermuda ....+.0e% CT ss he ccee 763 
Barbados ....+++- BESR = cceces§ « ttees 
Jamaica ..ccccces 13,587 80 11,808 
Trinidad, Tobago... Je), rrr Ty ar 
Other B. W. Indies CC ire 919 
Gee .cccseccccses 101,252 1,608 124,488 
Dominican Rep. .. Si) re sea 
Dutch W. Indies.. 3,874 =—« aevvce 40 
French W. Indies. 11,577 ...... 160 
Haiti ..ccccssecece 33.446 ccecee cece 
Virgin Islands B.822 —=«s aaceves 842 
Argentine .c.ccece seed  cvcces 18 
SGU 56643040006 A ae ee 
Brasil weccecccese 41,342 = a. ween 36 
Chile wcccccccsecs TUT eer TTT 
ColommBie cececcoce 5,294 0,606 cccos 
Ecuador ....ccece \- , SrTrrT? mer re re 
British Guiana ... B89 cee eeeee 
Dutch Guiana .... 2,579 eeccee coves 
French Guiana ... Sette 8 =—s_seaseee) 8 6 eeee 
POPU wccccccceces . 5,681 295,000 ..... 
Venezuela ......06 8,090 S seves 
Chine .cccccccccce 16,600 .weccee ccoce 
Hongkong .......- 60,987 cece cove 
JAPAN .ccccccccece 5,000 266,667 ....- 
Palestine, Syria .. SET «ss ceccee § § ceces 
Philippine Islands. 79,778  ...... 61 
Russia (Asia) a 0CO ORS RO 6 OWarey 
Australia .cccccces ceeee  cevcce 9 
British Oceania .. GC sec ene e 
French Oceania .. TS ae 
Belgian Kongo ... i) ee ar 
Br. West Africa.. 11,706. ...... @ecece 
Canary Islands ... —- - s6enpe —cOseue 
BSyPt ccocccsccss *  , Be eee ee 
Other Fr. Africa.. a 8 8=— eee | le eS 
Liberia ..ccccsccee ere eee 
MOPOSGD. ckskcreus Se... s8sbee  cecee 
Other Port. Afric | er ee se 
Spanish Africa ... rere orm es cot 

Totals sccosasee 1,462,657 32,662,007 695,421 

——— Bushels——_—__,, 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
+ EEE 69,768 220,104 40,018 
PORMEEE Atssacee  S¥eeo 265,273 ..... 
WONG Gxsve0cex «ance Sh ere 
POOR aackacctess . 29049 $312,496 ..... 
GOPMORT ocicscces 365,591 1,081,248 20,000 
Netherlands ...... 197,622 1,059,007 134,694 
POPWES cin dvicees ee Ore ee 
WWOGOR sccicccess  seoee 89,464 ..... 
England ......0¢¢ | ee eee 
pai, WER 357,936 27,248 § wocce 
COROGER doscccecsee 42,000 8,484,909 146,039 
AL Scivsae a1beee  e80ee% 1690 
DET Séctiees aeuts | ¥eeeas 6,521 
Panama .. — = “-wenwe 595 
ee, ee 5,254 =«s- a. aa ee - 11,386 
TMG sseceeavceen Tree 67,096 
Other W. Indies... Zr 4,049 
Other countries .. 359 18 398 

BOO kscccaeds 1,955,151 11,563,445 430,956 
Rye flour, bbls— 

To— West Indies ... 53 
Finland ....... 771 Other countries 231 
Sweden ....... 1,011 ——- 
Canada ....... 492 OCR) cccvcces 2,558 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 

(bbls) from the United States by customs 

districts in August and September, 1924, as 

reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

c—August—, September 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Massachusetts .... one eee eee 2 


St. Lawrence ..... 21 ove 51 
Buffalo Ceecccccce 845 eos 2,782 tee 
New York ........ 1,191 351 3,616 488 
Philadelphia ..... 659 35 1,651 40 
Maryland ........ 651 51 1,305 99 
ME is 63h0 00-480 64 17 «224 28 
_. Pere eee 2 eee 2 
_.. . eee 5 21 1 42 
New Orleans ..... 1,244 208 3,699 353 
, 22 ar 281 1 613 vr 
Galveston ........ 4,115 40 4,629 154 
San Antonio ...... 5 3 7 5 
ore wae 2 dns 2 
i nn ewe eee ove | 
Los Angeles ...... oes 1 eee 1 
San Francisco .... 7 29 7 19 
J a Saeaeee 877 61 2,459 90 
Washington ..... . nes 126 324 133 
Duluth-Superior .. 1,568 ooe ORE sae 
Wisconsin ........ 619 eve 883 eee 
Michigan ......... See eee eee 2 
.. = eeae 4,683 coe 9,400 eco 
Porto Rico ..... eo... €es 1 cee 1 


— 


949 32,662 1,462 





Totals ..........16,835 
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United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
r——000’s omitted, Per ct. 








1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
September .... 1,462 32,662 17 
a ee 949 16,835 20 
ree 789 4,049 47 
WED coccceces 1,174 4,975 52 
BE. GO wscecees 976 2,811 61 
MOO cscccece 1,038 3,747 56 
OO eee 1,426 2,958 69 
February ..... 1,539 3,103 69 
January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 61 
ose 1,568 15,409 31 

1,273 14,198 29 

884 8,843 31 

806 9,252 28 

933 9,973 31 

1,167 4,943 52 

1,430 4,291 60 

February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
AUBUE cccccee 1,169 33,703 14 
SUED cecccseue 921 14,980 22 
SUMO coccccces 932 14,006 23 
ME geass ecee 1,089 9,366 34 
pee 1,198 4,856 53 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 58,537 13 
GUE ceccccces 1,238 24,842 19 
ME ease house 1,646 25,235 22 
MD 4446644640 1,265 25,932 17 
peers 1,591 17,641 29 
March ......% 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
By calendar years— 
BOBS oc cccseses 11,069 75,552 40 
BN 0 0 0/0'0-018 $06 16,310 98,524 43 
SREB sccesceces 15,025 164,692 29 
BB e ev dsecese 16,801 280,058 20 
BODO. cc cccseces 19,854 218,287 29 
ly 40:9:96408-0% 26,450 148,086 45 
rr 21,707 111,177 47 
Se 13,926 106,196 37 
[eee 14,379 154,050 30 
} | Pree 15,662 205,906 26 
|! ere 12,769 173,862 25 
| SPP 12,278 99,509 36 
|) er 10,622 61,655 44 
SP 11,258 32,669 65 
SPP 8,370 24,257 61 
Bes ncreseece 9,688 48,490 47 
errr 13,013 92,780 39 
ee 15,277 91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 
1923-24........ 17,253 78,793 50 
oo . ae 14,883 154,951 30 
oS | eee 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21........ 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
0 S| eee 24,182 178,583 38 
OC! Ree 21,880 34,119 74 
Se | er 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
i S| ee 16,183 259,643 22 
Ut DS eee 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-13........ 11,395 91,603 36 
pO eee 11,006 30,160 62 
pO ae 10,129 23,729 66 
ae) SEE 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
Ue | eee 13,927 100,371 38 
peter 15,585 76,569 48 

*Nine months. 

Portugal—Crops 


Estimates of the grain crops of Portugal 
for such calendar years as are covered in 
the reports of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Finance or of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924... 9,800 ..... 10,000 5,000 2,500 
1928... 12,964 ..... 12,000 65,372 3,000 


1922... 9,782 ..... 12,669 5,294 3,141 

1921... 9,418 11,374 5,617 4,564 1,610 

1920... 10,376 11,721 6,145 2,959 1,458 

T9272... BBC sccce cesses cesses cvces 

1916... 17,372 9,523 3,394 3,093 1,328 
5 





1915... 6,571 Deeee seeee 66008 8 seece 
BEEScce BWC USBPO  cécee § tees 8 cece 
co See le eee ee eee eee 
1908... F.BOO BB,CGO cecce wesce coves 
BMGs os REGEE ctw cscs § savse § esvve 
Poland—Crops 


Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): e 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 


1924.....66 42,810 57,228 212,926 178,630 
1923....... 49,736 76,037 242,671 234,727 
(ee 42,451 59,558 175,549 197,372 
| eee 37,409 656,104 150,286 167,558 
Bae 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
1918....... 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 


1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 225,729 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 
ere ene 3,011 6,388 10,915 
BOs cccveee 2,538 2,964 6,215 11,477 
eee 2,574 2,825 6,941 11,225 
| So 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
SEO cevceses 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 


p | | ee 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
1911-13 av.. 3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 





Sw 








WILLING SLAVES 


What is it keeps you humpin’ 
Like a bloomin’ galley slave, 
A drubbin’ and a grubbin’ 
From the cradle to the grave? 
What is it makes you truckle 
To the economic law 
And work your wits or labor 
With a plow or forge or saw? 
What is it keeps you hoppin’ 
Out of bed when sleep is sweet, 
And shortens evenin’ pleasures 
When you'd rather shake your feet? 
Your appetite, your appetite, 
Why, bless you, it’s your appetite 
That gnaws and growls and drives you on 
To endless toiling day and night. 
What is it, when it’s failin’, 
Fills your soul with purple gloom 
And robs your thinnin’ features 
Of their youthfulness a-bloom? 
What is it, when it’s fickle, 
Makes you emulate a bear 
With bared and threat’ning molars 
And a bristling of the hair? 
What is it, when it’s jaded, 
Makes you think of pious things, 
And strive for reformation, 
A golden harp and wings? 
Your appetite, your appetite, 

Why, bless you, it’s your appetite ; 
And slave or not you'd stuff with pills 
To keep the gnawer workin’ right. 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


* #* 


Two Scottish flour mill operatives came 
in collision. The shock was stunning to 
one of them. “Sic a blow,” he said, “my 
heed’s a-ringin’!’ “Nae wonder,” said 
the other, “your heed was aye empty. My 
heed disna ring a bit.” “How could it 
ring,’ said the injured one, “seeing it 
was crackit?”—Milling. 

* - 


THE COMPLETE BUSINESS MAN 


Mr. Doofus saves two minutes and for- 
ty seconds every morning by taking a 
shower instead of a tub bath; he saves 
three minutes flat by eating his eggs raw 
at breakfast, twenty-two and a half 
minutes by taking the subway instead of 
the bus, eight and two thirds minutes by 
having his mail opened before it is 
brought to him, thirteen minutes by 
using a dictaphone instead of a sten- 
ographer, six minutes by having his shoes 
polished while he is in conference, and 
twenty-one minutes by lunching on rais- 
ins and buttermilk— 

Making a total saving of one hour, 
sixteen minutes and fifty seconds, which 
he uses watching the workmen on the 
new building opposite catching red-hot 
rivets.—B. B. in Life. 


. a. 


“Of all the things that that specialist 
ordered you to give up, what do you 
miss the most?” 

“The $25 he charged me!”—Life. 


* * 


Jay : “How did you like ‘Ashes of Ven- 
geance’?” 

Jim: “If you are referring to that 
cigar you gave me, it was sure well 
named.”—Centre Colonel. 

om * 


FOR SMALL GAME 

Customer: “I want a fly-swatter.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, madam, but we don’t 
carry sporting goods.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * . 

“But isn’t that an awfully high price? 
Why are apples so expensive?” 

“Well, ma’am, I might say—for ento- 
mological, meteorological and—ah—so- 
ciological reasons. In other words—the 
tent caterpillar, the drouth and the eight- 
eenth amendment.”—Life. 

* — 

Trate Wife: “John, I just got hold of 
your check counterfoils, and it was high 
time I did. Who is this Cash person 
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you’ve been spending so much money 
on?”—London Mail. 
. . 

Purchaser: “What is the charge for 
this battery?” 

Garageman: “One and one half volts.” 

“How much is that in American 
money ?”—Amherst Lord Jeff. 

~ - 

“T hear that Mose has made the last 
payment on his little bungalow.” 

“Yah, suh! An’ he earned ebery cent 
ob it by de sweat ob his wife’s brow.” 
Judge. 

* * 

The laziest man in the world is Jones, 
who bought a Lizzie so he wouldn’t have 
to shake the ashes off his cigar.—Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED — EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
flour salesman by large spring wheat mill 
with brand well known in above territory; 
prefer one living in coal region who can 
give figures indicating his past sales ,rec- 
ord. Address R. B., care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 





A SPRING WHEAT MILL MANU- 
facturing high uniform grades of 
flour desires live, aggressive broker 
or jobber in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa; real co-operation, liberal com- 
mission, fair advances, exclusive ter- 
ritory. Address 2241, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SALESMAN WITH ESTAB- 
lished selling record, personal following 
and acquaintance in Wisconsin, for mill 
manufacturing quality spring wheat flours 
and feeds; state salary willing to start at 
until volume of sales prove you are a 
real salesman, giving all particulars in 
first letter. Address 2246, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER—10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
single; can furnish references; can come 
any time. Address 2242, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH AC- 
quaintance among Iowa trade wants to 
represent Minnesota or Kansas mill. Ad- 
dress 2250, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGH CLASS FLOUR AND FEED SALES- 
man, having several years’ experience, de- 
sires to connect with quality mill, prefer- 
ably New England or New York. Address 
1003, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MILLER WANTS POSITION AT ONCE; 
will produce results, quality and yield con- 
sidered; have my own tools, can do mill- 
wright work and keep mill in good repair; 
hard or soft wheat; age 45. Address W. 
H. Neelen, Kimball, 8S. D. 








AS TRAVELING SALESMAN BY MAN 
with broad experience in the jobbing and 
bakery trade in the Southeast; prefer mill 
making both hard and soft wheat flours; 
can demonstrate ability to produce; best 
of references. Address 2239, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT; CAN 
produce results, quality and yield consid- 
ered; have served in present position as 
superintendent of 3,600-bb1 mill for several 
years; mill is going full time and capacity 
hard and soft wheat. Address 2229, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 


tendent desires position in mill from 150 _— TITTY 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 

a i and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 

AS EXEC UTIVE OR MILL OFFICE MAN, guarantee yield, quality; do my own miil- 

12 years’ experience in Southwest with wright work; plan and install flour mill; 

large and small mill; familiar with ac- am married: desire steady position; can 
counting, buying, transit and city sales give A No 1 reference Address 2236. care 
business; hard wheat territory preferred; Northwestern Miller. Minneapolis 
references from former empfoyers, or oth- . F 

ers. Address 2237, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


























CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with medium-sized mill or one wishing to 
start a laboratory; familiar with all classes 
of hard wheat flour; able to demonstrate 
and handle bakery troubles; experienced 
in all laboratory work, with past record 


of excellent results; member of American FOR SALE 

Association of Cereal Chemists; best of 

Ameociation of Cereal Chemiats:, Bert of progr mil, Austin, inn., €00-bbi rhe Covered Wagon 
Address 2249, care Northwestern Miller, wheat unit, 400-bbi rye unit; served 


Minneapolis by Chicago Great Western and C., 
: M. & St. P. railroads; equipment 


eh CG ee ae second to none; if interested will 
SUCCESSFUL MILL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- send representative. N MINNEAPOLIS the cov- 


able immediately; 95 per cent of the worth a 
of any business is in its trained executives. eo. A. Hormel & Co., ° 
ered wagon is the symbol of 


A trained and successful mill executive, Austin, Minn. 


sales organizer and business builder, 40 . e 
' a bank organized in the days 


years old, married, 18 years’ experience in 


all departments of the grain and milling h h ld -a* h 
business (including financing) milling Ww os oo 
hard, soft and spring wheats, corn prod- en t € 0 prairie SC ner 


ucts and mixed feeds, thoroughly familiar was the means of western travel. 


with milling chemistry, wide acquaintance 


and loyal following in baking and whole- We were meeting the needs of 


sale trade insure steady and profitable 

volume, due to recent disastrous fire is = 

now open for connection with economical- SAN Is AC » : our customers then. We are 

ly located mill tributary to eastern, cen- . 

pn FO pre Tg Fg TO a meeting them now. And to- 
d percent 2 of fits; re 

coral invetvicy immediately. reterences Wald aQ 4 @ OC LE : day these customers number 
best I th t le; d 100,000 

. profit on 1,200-bb1 mill last year. Address M@pN™ AJOHARIE.. N.Y. more than 100,000. Let us 

demonstrate to you why they 


2247, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
prefer Northwestern service. 
F.) 
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Why 
Greater 
Purifier 
Efficiency 

A Product is insured by 


of Strict 
Integrity | The Minneapolis Purifier 


NIFORM SUCTION is provided 

throughout the entire sieve. Suction 
is controlled by valves. The cloth is cleaned 
by a chain-driven, adjustable brush. No 
vibration. 








5 ELL ET TR La ee 


Write for full information. 
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rH wee! §=6=T = Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
Minneapolis ; ps 

Lhe Raymond Bag Co. + penal” ; “maT 6 Dhe Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 3 
Middletown, Ohio Boston Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. HLA Rite 671. 

In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Go. Ltd. Winnipeg [Ss 
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